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TELL YOUR GIRLS NOW ABOUT THE 
INGER JUNIOR DRESSMAKING 


Now’s the time for a girl to plan her summer 
.-.she may make a winning dress while she learns to sew! 


2 Big Contests — 2 Complete Sets of Prizes Totaling Over 


$85,000 


SENIOR CONTEST PRIZES 
(girls 14-17) 


JUNIOR CONTEST PRIZES 


(girls 10-13) 


GRAND PRIZE $1000 
2nd PRIZE $ 750 
3rd PRIZE $ 600 
4th PRIZE $ 500 


cash award or 
scholarship funds 


GRAND PRIZE $500 
2nd PRIZE $400 
3rd PRIZE $300 
4th PRIZE $250 


cash award or 
scholarship funds 


PLUS a 3-day trip to New York City for the 4 top winners 


66 SINGER* Slant-Needle’ Portables 


with Automatic Zigzagger. Ist prize for 


Senior & Junior regional winners. 


Dolores Deltora, 16, of Queen's 
Village, N. Y., is pictured here in 
the lovely summer date dress that 
made her the 1954 grand prize 
winner. 


in each contest and their mothers! 


66 SINGER FEATHERWEIGHT® Port- 
ables with Automatic Zigzagger. 2nd 


prize for Senior & Junior regional winners. 


Over 3500 De Luxe SINGER® Scis- 
sors Sets for /oca/ winners, Senior & 
Junior Contests 


PLUS 33 $300 one-year scholarships for regional winners in Senior Contest who 
enter or are attending accredited colleges and major in home economics! 


NOTE: Families of employees of the SINGER organization and its advertising 
agencies are not eligible for contest. 


More winners than ever before! 
SINGER will award fwocomplete sets 
of prizes: one set to winning dresses 
in the Senior Contest (girls 14-17); 
another to winning dresses in the 
Junior Contest (girls 10-13). 


To be eligible, girls must enroll in 
the SINGER Junior Dressmaking 
Course at the nearest SINGER SEW- 
ING CENTER between May 2 and 


August 20, andcomplete their dresses 
by Sept. 3. For just $8 they receive 
eight 244 hour highly personalized 
sewing lessons. 

Entry blanks with complete con- 
test rules are available at SINGER 
SEWING CENTERS in U. S. and 
Canada, It's wise to enroll early, as 
classes have a limited capacity—so 
post this announcement today! 


g at au SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


in the United States and Canada 


Trade. Mert of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1964. THE SINGER MANUPACTURING CO 


Al) Pugh te fer a!) countries. SINGER OWING MACHINE 
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Deep frying made easy the Crisco 


Your students will find it easy to get 
delicious, evenly browned fried foods 
with pure, all-vegetable Crisco. The 
most tasty and digestible results can 
be obtained with one temperature— 
365°F. Repeated tests with all types 
of frying equipment have proved this 
temperature suitable for all foods. 
Heat Crisco, using frying thermometer 
or bread test (an inch square will brown 
in 60 seconds at 365°F.). The kettle 
should not be more than one-half full. 
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Lower food gently into hot fat to 
avoid spattering. Remember, add food 
slowly. Too much, too fast, will cause 
the temperature to drop sharply. 
When foods are browned and cooked 
through (the potatoes, for example, 
take about five minutes) place on 
paper towel to drain. You can be sure 
that crisp, light Crisco-fried foods are 
completely digestible! 


After frying, remove food particles by 
straining Crisco through fat filter into 
empty 3-lb. can. Keep in cool place 
and re-use only for frying. Next time 
you fry, add a little fresh Crisco to 
replace that used in previous frying. 
Crisco is so economical—can be re- 
used as many as eight times! 


Its digestible! 


FOR DELICIOUS FRIED FOODS, SEE RECIPES ON CRISCO'S RECIPE ROUND-UP LABEL 
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Bake and fry with CRISCO 


-- NEW MOVIE ESPECIALLY DESIGNED 


AS A TEACHING AID FOR TEEN-AGERS— 


NARRATED SY IDA JEAN KAIN 


proved propariag Florida grapefruit to 

~ take full advantage of its rich nutritional values. i 
an educational film for junior high school, high 
"and college home economics groups, it is quickly infor- 

_mative — wits 
novel ideas for preparing vitamin C-packed 


nutritious. “Grapefruit Glamour” is available to inter- 
cated groupe st yoo! 


GRAPEFRUIT + CRANGES + TANGERINGES 


Short-cutter grapefruit knife 
saves time ir preparing grapefruit 
halves. 35¢ in coin or 3 for $1.00. Mail orders 
te Florida Grapefruit, Box 811, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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HOW PET EVAPORATED MILK MAKES 


| rich, delicious, nourishing . .. 
, for about 15¢ a quart! 


4 Rich chocolate-y flavor, creamy- 
q smoothness, extra whole-milk 
nourishment... and all for 15¢ a quart! 
3 That's Easy Chocolate Ice Cream, 
made this new way with whipped 
Pet Evaporated Milk. 


Extra good ... because whipped Pet Milk, 
plus instant cocoa and sugar, makes a 
smooth, delicious, light-but-rich ice cream 
with mellow chocolate flavor. 


Extra nourishing ... because Pet Milk, whole milk 
concentrated to double richness, gives it 

more whole-milk nourishment than 
milk-and-cream or all-cream. 


Extra thrifty... because Pet Milk, 
in volume while cream just about doubles. And Pet 
Milk costs one-third as much as whipping cream! 


EASY CHOCOLATE 
ice CREAM 


Put into ice cube tray 
of refrigerator ......... 1 cup Pet Evaporated Milk 


~Chill until ice crystals begin to form arourd edges. | 


Put ice cold milk into a cold 144-quart bowl. Whip with 
cold beater by hand, or with electric beater at 
high | until fluffy. 

instant cocoa mix 
244 tablespoons sugar 

Put into ice cube tray. Freeze, without stirring, in refrig- 
erator at coldest temperature, until firm. Makes 1 quart. 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPT., PET MILK COMPANY, ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 
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as bread in reducing diets 


Low-Calorie... 
Whole-Grain . . . Delicious! 


Only 20 calories per double- 
square wafer, Mode of whole- 
groin rye, salt and woter. 


Mail This Coupon for Free Teaching Aids, 
Including Low-Calorie Diets 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY 
Checkerboord Sqvore, St. Lovis 2, Ma. 
Please send me 


No. C4570, HOME ECONOMICS KIT, containing somple copies of 
free teaching aids from which | moy select the ones | con use ond 
order later m quantity 


RALSTON PURINA COMPANY, St. Lowie t, Me. 


City lone Stote 


For your) 
OVE RWE IGH | 
Students 
£ ihe, 
5, 
: 
Neme 
© Title or Position = 
~ 
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TEXTILES 
By 
Norma R. Hollen & Jane Saddler 


_ This practical new text helps students select exactly the right fabric for their particular 
purposes. Everything the present-day student and future homemaker needs to know 
about textiles is clearly and logically presented. Each phase in the production of 
fibers, yarns, fabrics, and finishes is explained to show the student how the construc- 
tion, durability, texture, strength, resiliency and chemical reactions of the cloth will 
affect its use. Variations in yarn construction, knitting and weaving are discussed as 
well as the use and manufacture of non-woven fabrics and plastics. The many new 
developments in dying, color, bleaching, cleaning, water and fire proofing and the 
synthetic fabrics are analyzed to give the student a complete understanding of modern 
textile manufacture and the tremendous strides the industry is making at the present 
time. Two-hundred illustrations depict each topic and phase of textile production 


and manufacture. 


HOUSEHOLD PHYSICS 
By Madalyn Avery 


Written with an understanding of what the household 
economist needs to know, this text shows how the 
principles of physics may constantly be applied to make 
the home more comfortable and more attractive, and 
function more efficiently. Coming in the Spring 


PRACTICAL DRESS DESIGN 


REVISED EDITION 
By Mabel D. Erwin 


This combined text and laboratory manual presents the 
fundamental principles of fitting and pattern designing 
with special emphasis on the basic design techniques in 
flat pattern making. 1954 178 pp. $5.00 


Coming in the Spring 


INTRODUCTORY FOODS 


THIRD EDITION 
By Osee Hughes 
Here are the basic principles of food preparation, with 
information on the composition and properties of foods, 
nutritive value of raw foods and retention of nutrients 


during processing, and the use of foods in meal plan- 
ning. 1955 551 pp. $4.75 


NUTRITION AND DIET 
THERAPY 


NEW 11TH EDITION 
By Fairfax T. Proudfit & 
Corinne M. Robinson 


Coming in the Spring 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 
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CAREER DAY 


pp. 


COW 


An eye-catching leaflet on 
interesting careers in home 
economics. 


Written for the teen-ager. 


Priced for quantity distri- 
bution. 


Single copies free. Addi- 
tional copies, 3 cents. 


Send with 
orders under $2.00 


AHEA 


1600 TWENTIETH ST., N. W. 
WASHINGTON 9, D.C. 
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*® to eliminate dregs and sediment * to 
clarify and enhance true coffee flavor 


De this ror citar, FLAVORFUL COFFEE Tome: 


1. Place © BLUE STREAK Coffee Filter Disc in the coffee bosket of percolater or 
drip cofleemoker . . . or for use with Sunbeam Coffeemester. 


2. Prepore coffee as wsvel. You'll be delighted te find you hove: Coffee thet is 
free from emeggy dregs ond biter 
sediment. Coffee thet hes true coffee Raver, dell- 
Pree SAMPLES... cious to thet lest cleer drop in cofleemeher ond cup. 


| available for 


THESE PHOTOS SHOW 
(ot left) sediment deponits on o sediment-tester disc 
from coffee made WITHOUT filter, ond (ot Jon 
lock of sediment in sirsiler test of coffee mode in 
some cofleemoker USING Bive Streak Filter. 


COFFEE FILTER DISCS 
ore mode in 3, 3%, 4, 4¥4-inch sizes. PREE SAMPLES 
glodly furnished for you ond your class members. 
TELL US 1— Type of cofleemoker (Percolator, Drip 
or Sunb Coff fer) . . 2—Diometer of 
coffeebosket. 
USE COUPON (Poge 


SCHWARTZ MFG Two Rivers. 


) or write 


ca FILTERS for 


SCHWARTZ MANUFACTURING CO., TWO RIVERS, WIS. 
for FREE SAMPLES of COFFEE FILTERS for 
you and your Class Members or Housewives 


Please send FREE samples of BLUE STREAK Coffee Filter Discs . . . type ond size 
(diameter of coffeebasket) as checked: 


PERCOLATOR ORIP Cofleemoker SUNBEAM Coffeemaster 
Os; Os OF 0m’ © ¢20 
| Name SAMPLE OFFER 
School or Organization te Professional 
Address Home Economist 
City Zone Stote only 


(Attach list of names of Class Members, types and sizes of coffeemakers used.) 
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Redirection of Research in 

USDA Home Economics Programs 

In a surprise administrative memorandum dated 
February 25, Agricultural Research Service Ad- 
ministrator Byron T. Shaw reduced research in 
the Home Economics Research Branch to work on 
farm housing and on properties of fabrics in relation 
to serviceability for use as clothing and household 
textiles. To carry out this order approximately 87 
per cent of the funds of the Home Economics and 
Human Nutrition Research Branches will be de- 
voted to food and nutrition with only 13 per cent 
left in the Home Economics Research Branch. 

In his memorandum addressed to Hazel K. 
Stiebeling, director of human nutrition and home 
economics research in the ARS, Dr. Shaw outlined 
the redirection of research as follows: 

. concentrate increasingly on problems of food and human 
nutrition. Such research is of obvious importance both to 
agriculture and to the general public, and the Department 
has been under steadily increasing pressure to contribute 
more largely to the solution of national problems in this field 
Financial considerations make it impossible to do this and 
at the same time continue work in all other phases of home 
economics research now under way. 

In consequence, I am asking you to proceed at once to 
shift the emphasis in research in human nutrition and home 
economics so as to strengthen our program in food and nutri- 
tion. I suggest . . . the following actions... : 

1. Arrange for the discontinuance of research in the Home 
Economics Research Branch relating to operating char- 
acteristics and performance requirements of commercially 
produced household equipment and appliances and the 
preparation of popular and semi-popular publications on 
the selection, care, and use of such goods 

. Arrange for the discontinuance of research in the Home 

Economics Research Branch relating to selection, design, 

construction, maintenance, and household reconditioning 

of clothing and household textile articles, and the prepara- 
tion of popular and semi-popular publications on these 
subjects. 

Existing line projects in .. . (1) and (2) above should 

be brought to a conclusion as rapidly as feasible and re- 

sults summarized. .. . 

By administrative action, research in the Home Economics 

Research Branch relating to food economics and to family 

economics and management has been transferred to the 

Human Nutrition Research Branch. . . . Research to be 

continued in the Home Economics Research Branch includes 

work on farm housing and on the properties of fabrics in 
relation to serviceability for use as clothing and household 


textiles 


AHEA President Catherine T. Dennis and Ruth 
L. Bonde, chairman of the AHEA advisory commit- 
tee on human nutrition and home economics re- 
search, immediately called to Washington a group 
of AHEA representatives, including members of 
Miss Bonde’s committee, to review the situation, 
take whatever immediate action seemed appropriate, 
and make recommendations for long-term study and 
action. 

The AHEA group called first on the ARS ad- 
ministrator to determine the reasons behind his 
order and the future possibilities. Dr. Shaw re- 
emphasized the increased demand for research on 
agricultural products and expressed his belief that 
homemakers could depend, for example, on manu- 
facturers for information on household equipment. 
He also pointed out that ARS found it difficult to 
obtain increased appropriations as long as ARS con- 
tinued such projects as he has now ordered dscon- 
tinued. Dr. Shaw indicated the interest of ARS in 
relating home economics research principally to 
agricultural production and its problems. 

After the conference with Dr. Shaw, AHEA issued 
a press release calling public attention to the Asso- 
ciation’s concern over what threatens to be the loss 
of research in the federal government for the benefit 
of homemakers in areas of home economics other 
than food and nutrition, as well as the loss of the 
highly popular bulletins in these areas. 

While they were in Washington, the members of 
the group visited individual congressmen and an- 
peared before the subcommittee on agriculture of 
the House Appropriations Committee protesting the 
redirection order and requesting that funds be re- 
tained in the Home Economics Branch. They also 
delivered a letter to Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Taft Benson and conferred with Assistant Secretary 
Ervin L. Peterson protesting the reduction of re- 
search in the Home Economics Research Branch. 

As it left Washington the group recommended 
to the AHEA executive board the appointment of a 
continuing committee to study and make recom- 
mendations on home economics research and its 
relationship to the federal government 

Meanwhile a communication to some 800 Asso- 
ciation leaders in the states outlined changes now 
ordered in the USDA and suggested that home 
economists inform their congressmen or the House 
and Senate subcommittees on agricultural appro- 
priations of the importance of maintaining an ade- 
quate program of research in all areas of home 


economics. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Forty-sixth Annual Meeting, Minneapolis, Minnesota, June 28 to July 1, 1955 
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Looking at Ourselves 


N incontrovertible fact of life is that mirrors 

are untrustworthy. Not that they do not 

give back exactly what they receive. It is rather 

that the reflection surprises, sometimes startles us. 

Even when the mirror is not the Coney Island type, 

we cannot be sure what the image will be, or how 

we will like it. In the morning, for instance, despite 

Hollywood versions of lovely ladies arising unruf- 

fled from slumber, you may feel like breaking 
every mirror in the place. 

Looked at in this way, perhaps we are the ones 
who are unreliable, or at least unpredictable, be- 
cause we can and do react in unexpected ways to 
the same reality, namely, ourselves. These reac- 
tions surprise not only us but also those around 
us. 

A quite attractive girl gazes grimly into a glass 
thinking to herself, “How horrible!” In contrast, her 
twin sister, after a long and uncritical self-appraisal, 
confirms her considered opinion that she loves what 
she sees. Another young woman, taking a consid- 
erably more balanced view of herself, realizes that 
she may not be the calendar type but is happy that 
her friends seem sincerely to like her and that she 
can earn a good share of honest compliments on 
her appearance. 

In other words, one might say to his reflection, 
“I like what I see, Period,” or “I hate what I see, 
Period.” In either case, the subject is closed. Then 
again he might say, “I like some things about me 
and want to change others.” The possibility of self- 
improvement is openly recognized. 

Most of us are not completely satisfied with our- 
selves as we are. Otherwise we would be intol- 
erably complacent and boring. We want to improve 
our appearance, perhaps—or our health, our dispo- 
sition, the quality of our work, or our relationships 
with others. 

These normal dissatisfactions are, more often 
than we care to admit, related to things that we 
can do something about by ourselves and with 
help from people around us. 


JOURNAL OF 
Economics 


Edward V. Pope 


Mr. Pope is an associate professor in the depart- 
ment of child development and family relation- 
ships in the New York State College of Home 
Economics at Cornell University. His article was 
suggested for the Journal as one in a series of 
particular interest to Extension Service workers, 
but its philosophy is for all of us. 


The philosophy of extension work, as of all edu- 
cation, is based on a premise that people are always 
changing, whether they know it or not. We believe, 
moreover, that people can, to a large extent, direct 
the changes in their lives, given increased under- 
standing of themselves and appropriate skills for 
achieving their objectives. It would be ironic in- 
deed if we did not try to apply this philosophy in 
our own lives. 

Sometimes all we need is to hear a question 
asked or a thought expressed which we are ready 
for at that moment, and which points the way to- 
ward new awareness, understanding, and growth. 
Whatever the source of help, we can learn to look 
at ourselves intelligently, to build confidence where 
it is justified, and work for changes that seem ad- 
visable. 

It is with this in mind that the following ideas 
are. suggested. Hopefully they will direct our 
thoughts to some important aspects of ourselves as 
extension workers, help us to see how we can make 
fuller use of our capacities and abilities, and thus 
lead ever more satisfying and interesting lives. 


Are We Driving Ourselves and 
Others Too Hard? 


Like other professional people who control their 
own hours of work, we know that we suffer from 
the occupational hazard of not being able to say, 
“No.” This is equally serious both for those who 
want to refuse excessive “overtime” and for those 
who don't care. 

Take the latter group first. For a variety of rea- 
sons some people choose to become completely 
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immersed in their work to the point where living 
and working are practically s. This can 
happen in all walks of life, from the mother ab- 
sorbed in homemaking to the statesman who will- 
ingly gives his life to the service of his nation. 

On the one hand, we need to remind ourselves 
occasionally that the people who are eminently 
successful in the world rarely enjoy an evening at 
home free from either engagements or “homework.” 
Driven by « vision and inspiration not given to 
most, these people find their deepest satisfaction in 
the tireless pursuit of the goal of bettering human 
life. Extension workers have this drive. Otherwise 
they would not be in the work. Some have more 
of it than others. 

We should realize, on the other hand, that we 
run the risk of destroying some of our effectiveness 
as our devotion to our own work becomes more 
intense. In making more demands upon ourselves 
we unwittingly fall into the insidious tendency to 
expect more and more from others, sometimes to 
the point of alienating respected colleagues and 
friends. We forget that our primary interests may 
be far down on the priority lists of others. In try- 
ing to improve our rating, we should remember that 
people will be more interested in us when we show 
genuine interest in them and in the things they 
consider important. 

It may be well for those whose engagement books 
become crowded against their will to recall the law 
of diminishing returns. While it is true that what- 
ever we can do for people beyond what is expected 
of us is usually rewarded in personal satisfactions, 
it is also true that past a certain point the satisfac- 
tion disappears. What was once willing help be- 
comes a burdensome chore. When we begin to 
sense that this latter feeling is clouding large por- 
tions of our lives, it is time to stop and consider. 

What are some of the danger signals we might 
watch for in judging whether or not we are driv- 
ing ourselves too hard? 

Physical fatigue. As one matures, wisdom coun- 
sels that he should adjust his way of life to the 
amount of physical strain he can stand. Easier 
said than done? True. But we do have an advan- 
tage as extension educators in being spared the 
remorseless competition characteristic of some parts 
of our economy. We can, therefore, if we will, be 
more judicious in our expenditure of energy. Often 
our superiors are the first to recognize signs of 
fatigue in us. In most cases they are anxious to 
have us do something about it. They want us to 
be effective and productive. 


Blaming others for our own mistakes. Oddly 
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enough, it is when we are driving ourselves too hard 
and want to find a way out that we are likely to 
be most defensive toward those who would help us. 
We lash out against the person who suggests another 
way, accuse him of not understanding, and even 
blame him for our own feeling of uneasiness. This 
is a real caution light bidding us to slow down and 
think about the direction we are taking. The signs 
point to a need for better self-understanding, espe- 
cially of one’s own motives for work. Is this the 
job I really should be doing? Am I too much con- 
cerned with making myself a success, rather than 
seeing my accomplishments in terms of their value 
to others? 

It is the egocentric person who fails to see his 
real needs, despite his constant self-analysis. And 
it is possible for any and all of us, quite apart from 
being abnormal, to get so caught up in the whirl- 
pool of meeting after meeting that we slip into 
exaggerated self-centeredness and its unbecoming 
aspect of martyrdom. 


Are We Continuing to Grow into and 
through Maturity? 

The symptoms of strain just described beset most 
of us at one time or another. We know we have 
them. What we want is help in doing something 
about them, preferably in the form of a prescrip- 
tion specific to our own situation. Here, however, 
as elsewhere in extension education, we recognize 
the pitfalls of facile advice and ready answers. We 
know that we help people most when we teach 
them to ask themselves searching questions, and 
show confidence in their ability to solve their own 
problems in their own ways. Turning this around 
and applying it to ourselves is not easy, especially 
when we suspect that the answers will challenge 
us to alter cherished habits and attitudes. 

It is at this point that we can more easily appre- 
ciate the feelings of those who resist our best efforts 
to help them. We understand how painful the un- 
learning of old habits can be for the person who 
says, “My habits are me. Change them and you 
change me, and I'm not sure I want to.” 

Our best habits are likely to be those which en- 
courage and help us to grow. The evidence lies 
in the fact that when growth stops, decay and de- 
cline begin—not only in the physical but also in 
the intellectual and social spheres of our lives. 

Can we, then, single out some habits consistent 
with growth and bend our efforts toward strength- 
ening them through more constant use? 

The habit of play. it is tragic that our culture 
retains enough of the idea of the wastefulness of 
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play to make some of us still feel a little guilty 
about having a good time. We are certainly not at 
a loss for evidence to convince us of the utter non- 
sense of this old notion. We know that play is an 
essential part of mental health: it strengthens us to 
meet failure; it teaches good sportsmanship; it re- 
leases tensions and helps us to expand our sense 
of humor. Its potentialities for growth are literally 
unlimited as it gives opportunity for the develop- 
ment of new skills and interests and keeps our 
minds and spirits flexible. Many of us might well 
consider whether we are playing enough. 

The habit of critical thinking. Obviously, a closed 
mind cannot grow. An open mind, on the other 
hand, can experience the adventure of exploring 
new ideas, of learning to discriminate between fact 
and fiction. The intellectually receptive person will 
welcome the fact that people are different, will 
come to respect and admire customs and beliefs 
different from his own. In this way one fortifies 
himself against the danger of blind prejudice based 
on oversimplified stereotypes of other people. He 
is stimulated to grow as far and as fast as he will. 

In still another way an open mind encourages 
growth in that it facilitates communication. The 
one who can listen to others with genuine interest 
and desire to learn not only promotes his own un- 
derstanding but also often helps others to clarify 
their thoughts and become more articulate. As one 
grows, so does the other. 
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The habit of making daily efforts to understand 
other people. Most of us at one time or another 
have experienced the deeply satisfying feeling of 
being truly accepted and understood, and have felt 
the freedom such understanding brings. It may 
have been in the family, or with a friend, teacher, 
counselor, or colleague. In the world of work we 
are moved to produce more and better for people 
who understand and accept us. If we turn this 
around, it obviously works for the other fellow, 
too. 

Experience shows clearly that people can always 
improve their relationships with their superiors and 
their fellow workers by consistently trying to be 
reliable and dependable and by appreciating the 
difficulties of the other person's position. This 
makes us more tolerant and able to help. After all, 
we do want these things from others. It is reason- 
able to expect that they want the same from us. 

This does not imply that we must like everybody 
with whom we live and work. The chances are, 
however, that one’s circle of friends will grow as 
one practices the habit of understanding. 

In looking at ourselves as extension workers, 
then, let us be alert to the occupational hazards of 
our profession, hazards which grow out of its mo- 
tive of service to others. We can be proud of our 
goals as well as realistic in their pursuit. We who 
would help others to grow, must accept the task of 
growing ourselves. 


AHEA Supports Appropriations for Vocational Education 
and Children’s Bureau 


AHEA President Catherine T. Dennis on February 28 sent a letter to the 

chairman of the subcommittee of the House Committee on Appropriations of 

f the U. S. Congress supporting appropriations for vocational education to “the 
full amount as authorized by the George Barden Act.” Home economics 
programs, for young people and in adult education, are needed today as 
never before, Miss Dennis pointed out, because: 

1. The age for marrying has lowered so much in the United States that about one-third 
of our girls are married by the time they are 20 years of age. They need training during 
the high school period to help prepare for homemaking and parenthood. 

2. More women and girls are in the labor market today than ever in the history of our 
country. . . . Home economics can give them the help needed to more efficiently manage a 
home. At the same time this program helps with the training of their daughters to assume 

more home responsibilities. 

8. In a world of tensions and pressures families are our most important assets. Home 
economics emphasizes the importance of good family living. . 

The AHEA legislative committee joined several other national organizations 
in a statement supporting appropriations for the Children’s Bureau and 
emphasized the importance of including in the appropriation an increase for 
services in the field of juvenile delinquency. 


Functional Housing 


for Contemporary Family Living 


N contemporary family living, we find a modi- 

fication of traditional concepts of the division 
of labor. Work is no longer rigidly classified as 
“woman's work” or “man’s work.” All members of 
the family now find it necessary and pleasant to 
work and play together. Their life together in- 
volves the sharing of activities in a degree un- 
realized in earlier days. These changes reflect an 
increasing democratization of our society. As a 
living social organism, the family requires a proper 
environment in which to function. An important 
part of this environment is the house. 

Too often the house has been considered pri- 
marily an ornament to please the vanity of a family 
or an architect—a means of impressing the com- 
munity with easily apparent but superficial decor- 
ation patterned on obsolete historic derivation. Un- 
fortunately, many of these traditional house-forms 
with their illogical decorations have ceased to be 
places for creative living, for, in such strait- 
jacket houses, families have no unencumbered 
space in which to carry on their multiple activities. 
Encumbered space means an inflexible house. An 
inflexible house means a circumscribed family 
existence. 

The concept of the truly functional house, then, 
should be one of a space for living. This house, 
this apportionment of the world’s space, should be 
amenable to modification resulting from family 
activity. In this friendly, personal space, the family, 
not the house, becomes an ornament of the com- 
munity. Described in purely physical terms, the 
house should be a construction which serves to 
define various living spaces where the family can 
function happily. These living spaces may be 
sharply defined and enclosed, as required by some 
habitual and private living functions, or they may 
be loosely defined and open, as required by the 
flexible and social living functions. The more 
character and individuality a family has, the greater 
the amount of free space there must be in which 
it can exercise its varied, expanding interests. Un- 
fortunately, the mass of houses found in the usual 
housing development, with their arbitrary division 
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of interior space into inflexible compartments, fall 
far short of this ideal of free, unencumbered space. 


Function and Space Design 

To illustrate the intimate relationship between 
function and space design, let us examine more 
specifically one group of related living activities, 
those involved in food preparation and consump- 
tion. What sort of architectural space-patterns 
have been evolved and what sort may in the future 
be evolved relative to these activities? The tra- 
ditional house provided a room for cooking 
(kitchen), a room for dining (dining room), and 
perhaps a room for serving (butler’s pantry). This 
arrangement of space, of course, varied according 
to the economic resources of the family involved; 
however, it was considered the desirable pattern 
for good living. 

In contemporary living this pattern has already 
been modified in most families and promises to 
undergo further changes as ideas advocated by 
the most advanced thinkers gain more widespread 
currency. These changes in a living pattern and 
consequent architectural expression are a result 
of four factors: (1) With the spiraling cost of labor 
the number of people employed as domestic help 
has been reduced; (2) increased building costs 
(involving materials and labor) have militated 
against wasteful singie-purpose spaces and exces- 
sive material-consuming walls; (3) performance- 
improvement in materials and new structural and 
engineering design have made roof-supporting 
walls structurally unnecessary; and (4) a psy- 
chology of expanding freedom of action and move- 
ment has loosened static patterns of behavior. 
Thus, as a consequence of these several factors, we 
find changing concepts of what constitutes a de- 
sirable plan for a house. 
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Private outdoor dining and living terrace designed by the author. The wheeled table may be adjusted to form a 
serving cart. The light-weight chairs may be easily moved indoors. 


In the example of food preparation and con- 
sumption, we may cite the case of the dining room 
which has merged with the living room in most 
new homes. No longer is there a separate room 
universally designated for dining, but rather an 
“area” in the living room. Such an arrangement 
allows the occupants of the house the luxury of 
spacious surroundings while performing the activi- 
ties of dining and living, without having to pay the 
excessive building costs involved in providing the 
same sense of space under the conditions imposed 
by the traditional building plan. As an extension 
of this idea, the kitchen space merges with the 
living-dining space; and indoor and outdoor dining 
and living spaces have begun to merge. These 
changes in space-relationships of the new house are 
part and parcel of changes in the living pattern of 
the contemporary family, Formal dining may still 
be assigned its own space-area, but increasingly 
we find dining moving from place to place around 
the house-space. Now, family and guests may, as 
suits their fancy, take food from a kitchen counter 
or a buffet, or gather around a fireplace grill in- 
doors or a barbecue pit outdoors. When space has 
been properly planned, one may conveniently eat 
in the kitchen, dining room, living room, terrace, 
pavilion, or bedroom. The illustration shows a 
terrace set up as a temporary dining area. Even 
without servants, today’s homemaker can put the 
finishing touches to a meal without being shut 
away from the pleasant association of her quests 
and family. These same spaces, with slight manipu- 
lation, may be converted to other uses: conversa- 


tion, games, music, television-viewing, study, or 
sleeping. By getting the most out of the available 
space in a house, it is possible to effect an immense 
saving in square-footage. Today's house may of 
necessity have to be smaller than the house of a 
few decades ago, but it need not seem smaller. 
Useful space is not measured entirely by the tape 
measure. With proper merging of interior areas 
and exterior areas, today’s house can have the 
visual quality of spatial elegance. 


Integration of House and Furniture 


For such a house to succeed, of course, it must 
have carefully correlated furniture and mechanical 
aids which embody space-saving qualities, which 
possess mobility and flexibility, and which promote 
easy house-maintenance and care. These qualities 
suggest criteria of judgment beyond those con- 
cerned only with the function of each piece of 
furniture considered as an independent entity. And 
indeed, such is the case. In the good design of a 
living space, the integration of house and furni- 
ture is so complete that their separation in function 
is impossible. We shall see how this is so. 

The space-saving qualities of furniture are of 
two kinds: those characteristics involving a quan- 
titative saving and those characteristics involving 
a qualitative (as visual or aesthetic) saving. In 
the former category may be placed folding and 
extension furniture, nesting and stacking furniture, 
and “unit” furniture—pieces which occupy a small 
area of floor space. In the latter category we may 
place furniture of reduced scale and furniture of 
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linear, airy quality—pieces which, because of their 
reduced mass, displace a small volume of a room's 
cubic space. 

It can readily be seen that any given floor area 
can be the site of varied and ever-changing activi- 
ties. This flexibility of use can be effected by the 
simple procedure of bringing out chairs and tables 
which have been folded or nested out of sight, or 
by extending a nearby table and bringing in from 
some other part of the house chairs made mobile 
by their light weight. Wheeled furniture may also 
be used in this way. When not in use, folding, 
nesting, and stacking furniture can be stored in 
a space-efficient storage compartment; an exten- 
sion table can be compressed so as to preserve 
precious floor space. Storage, where possible, 
should be built-in; in cases where it is not, it 
should be of the so-called “unit” type. In this 
type of furniture, units which are co-ordinated in 
dimension may be placed together in combinations 
which suit the changing needs of a family and 
utilize floor space to the best advantage. More- 
over, many contemporary furniture units fit equally 
well in any activity area of the house. For example, 
a unit may be moved from a dining area to a 
sleeping area or vice versa as the requirements 
of a family change, while the traditional chiffonier 
and sideboard offer no flexibility whatever. Not 
only may storage furniture be designed in this 
way but the same is true of tables and seating 
furniture. 

In this servantless age the homemaker's house- 
keeping duties must be made easier, not only by 
means of mechanical aids but by house and furni- 
ture that are easy to maintain. Maintenance is 
reduced when house and furniture are made of 
durable materials that can withstand a great deal 
of punishment without requiring repair or replace- 
ment. Maintenance is also less a problem when 
cleaning is facilitated: when complicated, dust- 
catching surfaces are eliminated; when all spaces 
are accessible to cleaning equipment. Moreover, 
it is obvious that the fewer inside walls a house 
contains the fewer there are to be painted, papered, 
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and dusted, and the fewer corners there are to be 
cleaned. 


Achieving the House 

In order to obtain a house best suited for its 
needs, the family should call on competent pro- 
fessional help. The complexities of the problems 
involved and their perfect solution are perhaps 
beyond the abilities of any one man; but the archi- 
tect, with his associates, is the person most capable 
by training, experience, and temperament to tackle 
the job. Not only is he cognizant of the problems of 
construction, engineering, and mechanical equip- 
ment; he is expected to understand the social and 
psychic needs of his clients, both functional and 
aesthetic. He serves as a link between the home 
owner and the contractors and their workmen. 
He handles contracts and other legal documents. 
He specifies materials and sees that they are fabri- 
cated or put in place according to his drawings. 
He is concerned with giving the family a house 
that is a work of art, a work of art which not only 
mirrors himself but mirrors the family, its per- 
sonality, and its way of life. The good house, in 
other words, is the result of both a creative family 
and a creative architect. Shortcomings in either 
party may lead to disappointments. 

The architect, as well as the family, is also con- 
cerned with the lasting satisfactions and the con- 
tinuing value of the house. The fee paid for his 
services is a small one in terms of these lasting 
satisfactions and values. Not only does the well- 
designed house enhance the family’s present living, 
but foresighted planning by a modern architect 
can save a house from obsolescence long after its 
run-of-the-mill neighbors have become increasingly 
mediocre, inefficient, and—because of their inflexi- 
bility—costly to remodel. 

Thus, with well-designed space and equipment 
assuring lasting satisfaction in its house, the family 
is ready to realize its full potential as a living, 
developing, social unit. The house cannot do the 
family’s living for it, but it can do much to facili- 
tate, rather than hinder, realization of the full life. 


Thanks from National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis 


At the close of the 1955 March of Dimes, the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis wrote to the AHEA expressing “heartfelt appreciation for 


the splendid contribution . . 


. made in the 1954 polio program” through an 


article in the Journal, distribution of leaflets to key leaders, and a special 
exhibit at the annual meeting. “Today,” the letter said, “millions of Americans 
stand on the threshold of a miracle . . . coming about through the generosity 
of organizations such as yours that has continuously supported a determined 


assault on polio.” 
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New Textiles Entice the Consumer 


NE of the first principles taught to the home 

economist is that she should learn how to 
buy effectively. In the field of textiles, today, this 
is a major order. It demands guides that we may 
use in the selection of products containing or made 
wholly of textiles. Gone are the days when a fabric 
was either wool, silk, cotton, or linen and when 
differences in appearance, feel, and cost were sim- 
ple indications of the identity of these stand-bys. 
Now, when so much is made to look like something 
else, no person would dare to say positively that a 
fabric is made of specific fiber unless a label, a 
laboratory test, or the fact that he made the fabric 
himself lay behind the statement. 

Identification of textiles must follow a definite 
pattern. First, it is necessary to identify the raw 
materials from which the fabric was made. The raw 
materials of the textile industry are becoming a 
large family. In addition to the natural fibers, the 
array includes those made of regenerated natural 
materials as well as those that are completely syn- 
thesized from chemicals. Identification of the vari- 
ous fibers requires special staining solutions, the 
use of the microscope, or separation by chemical 
reaction. The old burning test is obsolete. Because 
shoppers are not going to market armed with a 
chemical laboratory and a microscope, they must 
demand and rely upon labels for the identification 
of the fiber content. The apparent indifference of 
the majority of the shopping public to what is in 
the textile products they buy, has slowed progress 
in this area. The Wool Products Labeling Act and 
the Trade Practice Rules for the Rayon and Ace- 
tate Industry are major steps in the right direction. 
However, the appeal to the buying public of the 
newer synthetic fibers has made it profitable for 
merchants to label, in large type, the presence of 
any amount, even minute quantities, of these fibers. 

Within the whole new picture of fiber production 
and the characteristics not before available to tex- 
tile manufacturers, the application of fibers where 
they contribute most has developed into a specific 
science called textile technology. Like the engi- 
neers in other fields, the trained workers in the 
field of fabric development are experimenting with 
various combinations and blends of fibers to give 
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chasing if the possibilities offered by textiles, both 
new and familiar, are to be fully enjoyed. 


increased service, beauty, and variety. Combining 
the various fibers is in no light to be considered as 
a means of adulterating any of them. There is no 
perfect fiber for all requirements. By utilizing the 
various characteristics of strength, length, fineness, 
absorbency, bulk, ease-of-care, and resistance to 
insects, mildew, weathering, wrinkling, and soil, a 
grand new idea of fabric building has developed. 
For contemporary living, wherein is desired more 
luxury, leisure, beauty, ease-of-care, and reasonable 
prices, fiber blending is one of the answers. Fab- 
rics acquire the dominant character of the largest 
quantity fiber, modified by the desirable addition 
of other fibers. Wool, for example, may be given 
a great increase in strength—allowing spinning to 
finer yarns—with the addition of only 15 per cent 
nylon. This blending does not change the feel, 
appearance, nor hand of the fabric but does in- 
crease serviceability and stability as well as strength 
of the fabric. 

Once, the fluctuation of price of raw materials 
covered wide peaks and valleys because of the 
dependence on weather, lack of disease, availability 
of food, and other natural factors in the production 
of the natural fibers. Now the prices are controlled 
by the quantity a manufacturing plant can produce 
of the chemicals and synthesized fibers. The pilot 
plant where experimental work is done offers 
enough data on costs of operation that the prices 
are often set before the fiber is available for gen- 
eral consumption; and if any change is made with 
increased production, it is usually a lowering of 


the price. 
Construction of the Fabric 


After the identification of the raw material is 
established in our search for leads as to the iden- 
tity of a fabric and its qualities, we should deter- 


Miss Jungerman and Nancy Hartwig of Hastings-on- 
the-Hudson discuss textile tests that can be made with 
a stiffness tester. 


mine the construction of the fabric. In comparison 
to the problem of the unknown fiber, constructions 
are easy. The fiber is used in a fibrous state for 
the manufacture of felted or bonded fabrics. The 
individual fibers are arranged in sheets and then 
are made to stick together either by virtue of in- 
herent characteristics or by using an adhesive ma- 
terial. In the case of wool felt, the shrinking prop- 
erty of wool, with the assistance of steam, friction, 
and an alkali, causes the fibers to interlock. The 
thermoplastic fibers may be treated with heat to 
soften them so that they will fuse or stick together. 
In one of the trade-marked, non-woven guest 
towels, where either cotton or rayon, or both, are 
used, a resin may be printed on the fabric in 
stripes or a pattern to hold the fibers in place. 
For other methods of fabric construction, the 
fibers must be combined in a yarn. In the cellulosic 
man-made fibers and in the synthetics, the fibers are 
produced in long continuous filaments that may be 
used in that form as yarn. The character of the 
yarns made of these fibers can be altered by cut- 
ting the filaments into short lengths compatible 
with the natural fibers and spinning them into a 
yarn on existing equipment. Yarns, then, are the 
form which is used for the manufacture of fabrics 
either by weaving or by knitting. Types of yarns 
influence the finished fabric as much as do the other 
factors of fabrication. Continuous filament yarns 
may be of the monofilament or multifilament va- 
riety. The diameter of the individual filaments 
and the number of filaments in a yarn contribute 
to the flexibility and drape of the fabric produced. 
As an illustration, a rayon yarn of 100 denier with 
40 filaments would be a more flexible yarn than a 
150 denier 40 filament because the denier per fila- 
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Nancy Hartwig identifies fibers and yarns by using the 
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ment would be finer. Filament yarns may also be 
varied as to brightness. In recent developments, 
the addition of coloring pigments to the spinning 
solution of many of the acetate, rayon, and Saran 
and Dynel yarns adds new horizons. 

In the spun yarns the singles yarns, plied yarns, 
and novelty yarns have their own personalities and 
may be combined in many intriguing designs. The 
use of two or more fibers in a yarn allows the de- 
signer to plan to dye each a different color if it is 
desirable. Blending fibers that are difficult to dye 
with those easy to color makes it easy to get a 
frosty or heathery look on a fabric. The combina- 
tion fabrics, which may have one system of threads 
of filament yarn and another of spun, or patterns of 
stripes, checks, or plaids produced by the different 
types of yarns, increase the scope of a fabric de- 
signer. 

When yarns are woven into fabrics, the simple 
plain-weave interlacing is used for the majority of 
the fabrics produced. The different ways in which 
two systems of yarns lying at right angles may be 
interlaced are too numerous to list. The basic weave 
patterns are the plain, satin, and twill. Just to 
start your thinking about the variety of fabrics that 
are made of a plain-weave interlacing, compare 
mentally the following: percale, embossed cotton, 
plissé, broadcloth (cotton), taffeta, tropical wor- 
steds, flannelette, sheeting, crash toweling, duck, 
batiste, challis, chambray, chiffon, chintz, crepe, 
faille, gingham, ninon, and many others. The use 
of the Jacquard machine for controlling the warp 
allows for combining any types of weave interlac- 
ing in a single repeat of pattern. Elaborate woven 
figures are usually made with Jacquard weaving. 

Knitting is an equally versatile method of pro- 
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ducing textile fabrics. A quicker method of manu- 
facturing cloth than weaving, knitting is a process 
of interlooping a yarn on itself in weft knitting or 
with adjacent yarns in warp knitting. As there is 
only one system of yarns used, the production is 
faster. Knitted fabrics are highly desirable in many 
applications, as hose, socks, underwear, and sweaters. 
The yarn, whether of cotton, wool, rayon, acetate, 
or the synthetics, is generally softer than that used 
for weaving and must be packaged in a specific 
manner to feed into the thread carriers on the ma- 
chines. The ingenuity of the designs of knitting 
machines is amazing. The different diameter circu- 
lar machines make sweaters or underwear fabrics 
to fit. This eliminates several sewing operations in 
manufacturing knitted garments. The almost human 
way in which an elastic thread is plated in the top 
of a sock, the leg is knitted, the heel turned, and 
the foot made before the toe is turned, and a dif- 
ferent thread put in before the repeating of the 
above-named operations, leaves the observer gasp- 
ing. Knitted fabrics are not limited to sweater, 
hosiery, and underwear trades. Fleece fabrics of 
wool, mohair, Vicara, and many other fibers are 
made for the coat houses. Pile fabrics of the alpaca 
type, made of the new fibers Orlon and Dynel, rival 
Mouton-processed lamb when backed with a rub- 
berized finish. Knitted terry cloth, imitation kara- 
kul, blankets, curtains, and stoles are some of the 
varieties offered. 


Finishes 


Knowledge of the fibers and the construction 
seems to be only the beginning when the vast 
number of finishes that are applied to fabrics de- 
mands attention. Normal finishing operations which 
are considered to be a part of making a fabric 
desirable for consumer use are supplemented by 
the developments which are designed to add service 
and beauty to fabrics. Mercerizing, napping, full- 
ing, tentering, calendering, bleaching, dyeing, 
shrinking, shearing, de-sizing, and crepe and 
crinkle effects have been used to make fabrics 
attractive and serviceable for almost as many years 
as fabrics have been made. The desire to add to 
the appeal of textiles has made research into the 
field of service qualities, aesthetic appreciation, and 
methods of care a major item. With the develop- 
ment of resins for the application to textile fabrics, 
the qualities of crease-resistance, water-repellance, 
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permanent stiffness, slip-resistance became 
realities. For fibers that do not possess one or more 
of these qualities this type of finishing increases 
the desirability. Linen dresses need no longer 
wrinkle in the very act of putting them on. The 
fresh, crisp look is maintained and frequent press- 
ing eliminated. 

Wool may now be bought in a shrink-resistant 
yarn and fabric, making it possible to wash lovely 
woolens without dread of havi ing a garment become 
too small. Other wool fabrics are treated with a 
moth repellent guaranteed to last for years. 

Cotton knit goods are finished to prevent shrink- 
ing and stretching by the Redmanized process or 
other methods used by large-scale producers of 
knitwear, especially that for infants and children. 

Rayons, too, may be stabilized to assure the re- 
tention of size and shape. 

As the finished goods must demand a slightly 
higher price, there is generally a label telling what 
has been added. Some resin treatments add more 
than one quality, such as crease-resistance and sta- 
bility of the fabric. Finishes may be durable « 
renewable. Some starch finishes which seem to be 
easily removed, as from stiffened petticoats, are 
broken with continued wrinkling rather than lost 
in washing or cleaning. Like tissue paper, this 
finish can be crushed only a few times before the 
stiffness is destroyed. 

Treatment of a fabric to add an insulating char- 
acteristic has changed operations of coat manu- 
Antiseptic finishes, mildew-proof finishes, 
static-reducing finishes, 


facture. 
flame-retardant finishes, 
anti-fume fading finishes, and as many others as 
one can think of are all treatments which add to 
the serviceability of fabrics. The introduction of 
the silicone finish in a form suitable for applica- 
tion to the textile products promises to bring even 
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more help to the consumer in fabrics that resist soil, 
stains, water, wrinkling, and “cutting” in sewing 
and are easier to care for. 

With all of these things that one should recog- 
nize in textiles, how is one to determine what to 
buy? It sounds as though every fabric could be 
almost indestructible, beautiful, and a joy to care 
for. Yet there are many complaints from customers 
when the purchase made does not give satisfaction. 
Not all of these new developments can be, nor are, 
desirable in any one fabric. A buyer should deter- 
mine what she wants, then pick a fabric or fiber 
whose qualities best fill that order. 


Consumer Considerations 


In buying a summer dress, for an example, is it 
more desirable to have one that can be packed, 
washed in a hotel washbasin, and dried overnight; 
or one that is cool, must be laundered and allowed 
to dry, then ironed, and is more comfortable to 
wear? If the first requirements are the more im- 
portant, then a nylon, Dacron, or Orlon, or Acrilan 
dress in a type that is not intended to look smooth, 
crisp, and tailored is a suitable choice. The other 
demands may be met by a voile, batiste, linen, or 
some of the combination fabrics. 

The market for men’s dress shirts of the synthetic 
fibers which can be laundered, dry overnight, and 
require no ironing is generally for those men who 
travel and have little room for excess luggage. In 
this writer's opinion, there is still no better-looking 
shirt than a freshly laundered cotton. The inevita- 
ble somewhat unpressed look of a synthetic shirt 
is accepted, but most men agree that a bit of press- 
ing helps—especially on the collar. 

In buying garments, home furnishings, and dec- 
orative fabrics, the cost of care must also be con- 
sidered. If a pleated skirt must be dry-cleaned, it 
costs extra for the care required in pressing the 
pleats. A skirt of new fibers that may be heat-set 
in permanent pleats may be washed at home and 
the pleats pressed in place with little trouble, if 
they require pressing at all. 

Price and durability or suitability to a particular 

are likewise related. For example, Orlon 
is remarkable for its resistance to weathering; there- 
fore, it would be a wise choice for coverings for 
out-of-door furniture. The higher price of Orlon 
compared to cotton or rayon may make it a less 
desirable choice for interior furnishings. 

Home furnishing fabrics are the hard-workers of 
textiles—even whether children’s clothing receives 
harder wear or not is sometimes debatable. Towels, 
sheets, dish towels, spreads, rugs, and draperies 


generally are used and used until they either tear, 
split, fade, or wear thin enough to be unserviceable. 
Sheets were one of the first items of home furnish- 
ing in the textile group for which specifications or 
standards were set. Choice of sheets need not be 
a guesswork problem. Though there are many 
manufacturers of very similar articles, competition 
keeps the prices as low as possible and quality high. 
Towels vary greatly in thickness of pile surface, 
size, and color; hence, choice is a bit more difficult. 
Some manufacturers are adding strength to the 
selvages by using Dacron or nylon in addition to 
the cotton. Glass fiber curtains offer stiff competi- 
tion to those of other fibers. It is difficult to know 
whether to buy marquisette curtains in glass fiber, 
nylon, Dacron, or Orlon. The prices vary, and the 
claims for each are highly tempting. One factor 
that might influence choice is how long do you 
want curtains to last. Orlon and glass are prob- 
ably the least affected by light and weather, but 
glass fiber fabric will snag and must be protected 
from rough curtain rods or screens. 

Satisfactory service from any chosen textile prod- 
uct results when the fabric or product is used as it 
was intended to be used and cared for according 
to the manufacturer's directions. The thermoplastic 
fibers, acetate, nylon, Dacron, Acrilan, Orlon, 
Dynel, Vicara, and Saran are readily affected by 
heat, and care should be used in ironing them. 
Most of them may be ironed without harm at the 
acetate setting of an automatic electric iron. Saran 
is most heat-sensitive and should not be ironed. 
When directions indicate that a fabric or a garment 
is washable, it is probably best to wash it. Orlon, 
Dacron, and Dynel fleece coats can be easily ruined 
by dry cleaning. Sweaters of these fibers should 
not be sent to the cleaners either. Special bleaching 
compounds are available for whitening nylon, ray- 
on, and acetate. 

Many of the problems encountered by the con- 
sumer are not familiar to the manufacturers. It is 
to his advantage to know what happens to his 
product. Your buying may be improved if you 
inform the primary producer of any dissatisfactions 
you found with his product. It is better to tell the 
offender than your neighbor or friend. 

Buying aids are available in magazines, pam- 
phlets in the stores, on labels, and from some of 
the salespeople. These do not always answer all 
of the questions, but there is no answer to all of 
the questions. We must learn step by step the 
name, raw material, construction, and finish of a 
fabric and then use it in its intended application if 
we want satisfaction from our buying. 
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Scholarship Students “Carry the Hallmark” 


HOSE of us who carry the hallmark of home 

economics in America know values and have 
standards to live for, and we never forget the coun- 
try and people who made it possible for us to 
acquire such a great deal,” wrote a former AHEA 
international scholarship student in a letter that 
arrived at AHEA headquarters not so long ago. 

This year a dozen young women from 11 coun- 
tries are acquiring the home economics hallmark in 
U.S. colleges and universities on AHEA interna- 
tional fellowship and scholarship awards. These 
12 increase to 95 the young women from other 
countries who, since 1930, have been enabled to 
study in this field on these awards. 

Inger-Marie Pedersen of Aarhus, Denmark, 
AHEA’s seventh Helen W. Atwater fellow, is ma- 
joring in food and nutrition at Florida State Uni- 
versity. She received a higher school certificate 
from Aarhus Academy and a teacher of domestic 
science diploma from “Ankerhus” at Soroe, was 
“manager of the household” at the International 
People’s College at Elsinore for a year, and then 
was a “demonstration agent” for the Small Holders 
Association in Aarhus and Randers. After attend- 
ing special courses in home economics at the 
University of Aarhus, she became a teacher there, 
a position she will resume upon her return to 
Denmark. 


Mrs. Byung Jin Hyun of Korea is the mother of two 
sons and a daughter. Her husband was a casualty of 
the recent war in her homeland. 


Marion H. Steele 


Miss Steele, managing editor of the Journal, serves 
as secretary of AHEA’s international committee 
and of the subcommittee on international fellow- 
ship and scholarship awards. 


Inger-Marie Pedersen of Denmark is AH/EA’s 1954-55 
Helen W. Atwater fellow 


Mrs. Byung Jin Hyun of Seoul, Korea, whose 
Pennsylvania State University friends call her 
“Louise,” is AHEA’s first Korean scholarship stu-. 
dent. A graduate of Ochanomizu Women's Col- 
lege in Tokyo, Japan, she has been head teacher 
at Sudo Girls’ High School in Seoul and on its 
staff for 13 years. She is the author of a textbook 
used in home economics classes in Korea. After 
training in as many areas of home economics as 
possible this year, she would like to teach in a 
Korean college “to help Korean women in new 
ways to lessen the burden of housework and have 
more time and energy for social and community 
work.” She also hopes “through teaching to de- 
velop understanding of Korean children by their 
parents and other adults.” 
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(Left) Mrs. Margareta 
Etzel-Mattsson of 
Sweden is the wife 
of a political econ- 
omist and mother of 
a 4%-year-old son. 
This year she is liv- 
ing in a home man- 
agement house at 
the University of 
Connecticut. 


(Left center) Bar- 
bara M. Purvis of 
England, who is at 
Michigan State Col- 
lege, has been im- 
pressed by the 
“amazingly different 
interpretations of 
words found in both 
American and Eng- 
lish vocabularies.” 


(Lower left) Agathe 
Salina of Lausanne, 
Switzerland, enjoys 
her studies at lowa 
State College, the 
professors’ teach 
and kind help, the 
students’ companion- 
ship, the beautiful 
campus... . 


(Right) Anna Sus- 
anna Frick of Zu- 
rich, Switzerland, is 
one of AHEA’s two 
Omicron Nu stu- 
dents this year. Ev- 
ery phase cf Ameri- 
can life that she ob- 
serves at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin 
interests her, but she 
wishes for more time 
fully to assimilate it. 


Mrs. Margareta Etzel-Mattsson of Tingsvagen, 
Huddinge, Sweden, AHEA’s first scholarship stu- 
dent at the University of Connecticut, began teach- 
ing in 1943 and has been a teacher at the State 
Higher Training College of Home Economics in 
Stockholm since 1946. She helped compile the book 
Husmoderns, Var, Ndr, Hur (The Housewife's 
Where, When, and How) and was a contributor to 
the Husmoderslexikon (Housewife's Dictionary). 
She also has been providing a column of recipes 
for a Stockholm daily, the Morgentidningen. This 
year she is broadening her knowledge in the area 
of family relations and home management in order 
to be a more effective teacher-trainer. 

Barbara Margaret Purvis of Newcastle upon 
Tyne, England, is following a special program in 
foods and nutrition and methods of teaching at 
Michigan State College. Recently a lecturer at her 
alma mater, Northern Counties Training College 
of Domestic Science, Newcastle, she has also 
taught in a variety of secondary modern and 
grammar schools in England. She now expects to 
return to her college post. 

Agathe Salina of Lausanne, Switzerland, study- 
ing at lowa State College, has been for six years a 
cantonal official with the Department of Police and 
Justice in Lausanne, charged with the care of de- 
linquent children and girls and of those with a 
tendency to delinquency. A graduate, among other 
schools, of L’Ecole Normale de Lausanne, she 
taught domestic science for nine years in public 
schools and for one year in a teacher-training school 
and managed a rural boarding school for girls for 
3\% years. Although she expects to return to her 
government post, she also hopes later to conduct 
training courses for French-speaking home eco- 
nomics teachers and promote extension work for 
farmers’ wives in her canton. 
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Anna Susanna Frick of Zurich, Switzerland, is 
attempting, at the University of Wisconsin, to get 
a good cross-sectional idea of home economics. In 
Zurich she taught a variety of courses and had 
other responsibilities connected with the boarding 
students and training department of the school she 
herself attended, a private boarding school of home 
economics with state support for its teacher-training 
department (Haushaltungsschule des Schweizeri- 
schen Gemeinniitzigen frauenvereins, Sektion Zii- 
rich). In addition to giving new stimulus to her 
former work and helping her assist with federal and 
other professional courses, her year here will help 
her correct, she says, some false impressions about 
the United States held by her countrymen. 

Charmaine de Kretser of Colombo, Ceylon, is 
AHEA’s first scholarship holder to study at Mar- 
garet Morrison Carnegie College of Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. Since graduation from 
Lady Irwin College in New Delhi, India, in 1952, 
she has taught cookery and needlework at Visakha 
Vidyalaya, a Buddhist school for girls in Colombo. 
Her students were girls 15 to 18 years of age who 
did not intend to continue their education to the 
university level. As she hopes to resume teach- 
ing home science at Visakha Vidyalayd, her 
study this year has included all phases of home 
economics. 

Adelfa Radillo [Rodriguez] of Nuevo Vedado, 
Havana, Cuba, is attending Ohio State University. 
A graduate of the University of Havana, she has 
been a provincial home economics supervisor in 
elementary and junior high schools for the Board 
of Education in Cuba since 1945, with 25 schools 
under her supervision. In 1950-52 she was presi- 
dent of the National Home Economics Association 
in Cuba and from 1952 to 1954 a member of its 
executive board. Upon her return home she will 
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(Right )Charmaine de 
Kretser of Ceylon is 
impressed with the 


freedom American 
youth enjoy in their 
social life, and the 
high speed of life in 
the USA. Pittsburgh 
home economists in 
business contributed 
AHEA’s share in her 
scholarship at Car- 
negie Institute of 


Technology. 


(Right center) Adelfa 
Radille of Cuba, 
AHEA’s 1954-55 
Louise Stanley Latin- 
American scholar- 
ship student, had no 
trouble adjusting to 
life at Ohio State 
University as she 


had been in the 
USA five times 
fore this year. 


(Lower left) Amita 
J. Mehta of India (in 
the sari of her home- 
land) helps children 
in the Nursery 
School at the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee 
develop good food 
habits. 


(Right) Mrs. Felisa 
Itchon-de Luna of the 
Philippines, one of 
AHEA’s two 1954- 
55 Omicron Nu in- 
ternational scholar- 
ship students, expe- 
rienced the usual 
“culture shock” of 
the visiting student 
as she attempted at 
Teachers College, 
Columbia Univcer- 
sity, to adjust to new 
foods, changeable 
weather, faster tem- 


po of life. ... 
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Nelly Hendrika E. Huyser of The Netherlands is AH EA's 
1954-55 Phi Upsilon Omicron student. 


make an official report on her studies to the gov- 
ernment educational authorities with a view to 
possible modification of the home economics cur- 
ricula in Cuban schools. 

Amita Jyotindra Mehta of Baroda, India, a 
graduate of Bornbay University, finds study at the 
University of Tennessee doubly interesting, for she 
is now enabled to contrast living in the southern 
part of the United States with living in the North 
as she observed it when studying at the University 
of Michigan, from which she received an M.A. 
degree in 1951. Her training this year in various 
phases of home economics will be of tremendous 
value, she says, when she returns to the University 
of Baroda to resume her work as senior lecturer 
in child development and superintendent of the 
Nursery School. She also hopes to help the Uni- 
versity strengthen its extension program. 

Mrs. Felisa Itchon-de Luna of Villasis, Panga- 
sinan, Philippines, is working for an M.A. degree 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, with 
emphasis on home economics in general education. 
A graduate of the University of the Philippines, 
she is head of the home economics department at 
Orient Coileges in Dagupan City—a department 
she organized in 1951. With only one other 
teacher, she taught girls who wanted to become 
elementary or high school home economics teach- 
ers. On Saturdays she held classes for public 
school teachers. She says, “I will go back home to 
teach and work for a change in the home eco- 
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nomics curriculum that will be more functional to 
Filipino family life with more emphasis on home- 
making than housekeeping.” 

Nelly Hendrika Eleonora Huyser of Maastricht, 
The Netherlands, is AHEA’s first scholarship stu- 
dent to study at Texas Technological College. Since 
obtaining her certificate from the Christine Hermine 
School in Zetten in 1947 she has been head of a 
rural home economics school in Varsseveld, planned 
especially for teen-age girls. As a result of her 
studies this year, she says, she will return to The 
Netherlands “loaded with new ideas and plans for 
my work.” 

Margaret Elspeth Hankin of Pukekohe, Auck- 
land, New Zealand, is studying for her MS at the 
University of Alabama, with a major in nutrition 
and a minor in child development. After obtain- 
ing a BS in home science at Otago University 
she spent 314 years as a student dietitian and later 
as an assistant dietitian with the Auckland Hospital 
Board, whose hospitals cater to every type of pa- 
tient. In New Zealand, she says, dietitians get 
experjence both in therapeutics and institutional 
management. She expects to return to the field of 
hospital dietetics in her country and apply there 
“the invaluable knowledge” she has acquired this 
year. 

Co-operating institutions. AHEA had the co- 
operation of the Institute of International Educa- 
tion in the selection of all but three of the recipients 
of this year’s awards and in administrative arrange- 
ments. The colleges and universities where these 
women are studying were both willing to co-operate 
in the awards and well qualified to meet the indi- 
vidual needs of the students. 


Margaret Elspeth Hankin of New Zealand measures bak- 
ing pans as part of her problem in institutional equipment 
at the University of Alabama. 
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Sociodrama as a Teaching Method in 
Child Development and Family Living 


HEORETICALLY, all classroom teachers 

are concerned with teaching principles of 
human relationships. The home economics teacher 
is made directly responsible for this aspect of the 
students’ learning when she teaches courses in child 
development and family living. Accustomed to 
teaching principles of homemaking of a more tangi- 
ble nature, she becomes concerned with the prob- 
lem of providing realistic learning experiences that 
provide for the understanding and application of 
sound principles of human relations. In other areas 
of home economics students learn by doing. In 
the area of human relationships there is also a need 
for real experiences. Students cannot be expected 
to understand and apply the principles they are 
taught unless they are given an opportunity to see 
them in operation and evaluate the results of their 
application in problems that are real to them. 
Merely discussing the questions and problems is 
not enough. 

Sociodrama, one of the latest techniques to gain 

the serious attention of educators concerned with 
classroom methodology, can be effectively used in 
the classroom to work out family life situations. 
This method has been defined in many ways by 
those concerned with its use. One of the most 
meaningful of these definitions, perhaps, is that of 
Moreno: 
Sociodrama is a discussion method combined with drama 
method. The group watches a few of its fellow members 
play out the roles in some real life problem. You talk about 
the way it is being done and suggest what might be dif- 
ferent or better ways “to work things out.” * 


It is generally agreed that sociodrama is a situation 
acted out spontaneously with direction, the subject 
matter for which comes from real life experiences. 

Those who have had experience with the socio- 
dramatic technique recognize certain basic steps 
as being necessary in developing a role-playing 
situation. The first of these is concerned with 
developing within the group an awareness of a need 


J. L. Moneno. Sociodrama. Psychodrama Monographs, 
No. 1. New York: Beacon House, 1944. 
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Helene Hoover 


Mrs. Hoover is a homemaking teacher in Auburn 
Senior High School, Auburn, Washington. She 
studied sociodrama during work on her master's 
degree at Louisiana State University and has dem- 
onstrated sociodrama techniques in graduate 
courses in methods at the University of Washing- 
ton and at the State Vocational Teachers Con- 
ference. 


for the learning of skills and information. This 
is based on the assumption that few people recog- 
nize or are able to verbalize their lack of skill in 
human relationships. Stories, films, and resource 
speakers may be used to describe typical problems 
as means of helping students become aware of 
their needs. Jennings (see reference 9 in bibli- 
ography) suggests beginning sociodramatic action 
by focusing the discussion on the fact that all of 
us in situations with other people feel that we do 
better in some situations than in others. The class 
members then offer examples of each kind, situa- 
tions in which they feel they showed themselves 
“at their best,” and ones where they were “at their 
worst.” These situations offer a springboard for 
starting the sociodrama. 


The Warming-up Process 

The second phase is the warming-up process dur- 
ing which the situation is described, the roles de- 
fined, the participants selected, and the role players 
project themselves into their roles. 

It is preferable that the group select the situa- 
tion involving a common problem which the 
majority of the group would like to explore. Par- 
ticipation should be voluntary. Students may vol- 
unteer for the roles independently or at the sugges- 
tion of other class members. The students, how- 
ever, should not be permitted to urge fellow class- 
mates into taking the roles, since the coaxed stu- 
dent, obviously, might not be willing and able to 
project himself into the role to the extent of carry- 
ing it successfully. The student suggesting and 
describing the role is often a good prospect, as in 
describing it he is already beginning to feel the 
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role. Select all the participants at one time and 
send those who will be reacting to the situation out 
of the room while the class defines more clearly 
the situation and roles of the other participants. 
This aids in incorporating the element of spon- 
taneity into the experience. 

Jennings (see reference 9) points out that a test 
of the director is the capacity of the player to 
carry out the role he is undertaking and not some 
other role. It is essential, therefore, that the par- 
ticipant and the class have clearly in mind the type 
of role the student is expected to portray. This 
might involve giving the role-player a personality. 
With the situation and roles defined, the director 
must employ some technique for helping the par- 
ticipants project themselves into their roles. A 
technique cited by Jennings involves the use of 
questions by the teacher such as, “Exactly where 
are you?” “Down what street?” “What time of day 
is it?” “What are you wearing?” As the student 
answers these questions he begins to feel himself 
in the role. Whatever the technique, it should help 
the group gain deeper insight into the problem 
and help the players feel at home in roles being 
played. 


Intelligent Observation 


The third step in the process is concerned with 
helping the audience group observe intelligently. 
This is essential, as the follow-up analysis and dis- 
cussion are very important in the learning experi- 
ence. The class members may be told to observe 
the methods used in dealing with the situation, 
how the situation comes out, and things that could 
be done differently in working out the solution. 
Any method which helps the group develop ac- 
curacy and pertinence in its observations would be 
satisfactory. 


Acting Out the Situation 


The next step is acting out the situation. The 
participants are projected into their roles, and the 
one dealing with the situation (who had left the 
room) enters the room and is told where he is, 
the time, and enough about the situation to enable 
him to participate with the other role-players. The 
teacher does little, if any, directing during the act- 
ing out of the situation. She should show no signs 
of approval or disapproval and must have confi- 
dence in the students’ ability to carry out the situ- 
ation. The participants should be allowed to act 
and speak with complete freedom. The teacher 
should be able to recognize when the theme has 
run out and stop the drama at that point. 


Analysis and Discussion 

When the situation has been acted through, the 
next process becomes obvious—analysis and dis- 
cussion by the participants and class members. In 
beginning this aspect of the sociodrama, everyone 
should understand that the purpose is to analyze 
and understand and not to criticize behavior. It 
is wise to begin by pointing out the desirable 
things, analyzing the situation in terms of what 
was good about it. The discussion may be insti- 
gated by asking such questions as “How did the 
situation come out the way the participants dealt 
with it?” “Is that the way you wanted it to come 
out?” “Why did it turn out that way?” It is im- 
portant to get the reactions of each person involved 
in the situation by pinning him down to specific 
things. “What did the person do to give you that 
impression?” “Do you know people who behave 
this way?” The class should comment on the de- 
sirable points illustrated in the situation and sug- 
gest other desirable ways of dealing with such a 
problem. Jennings emphasizes that “A class ought 
not be left with the conclusion that there is only 
one right way of behaving in a particular situation 
and that all people behave that way.” (See refer- 
ence 9, p. 268.) This point of view indicates the 
desirability of having group members summarize 
the learnings resulting from the situation and offer 
recommendations on the basis of these learnings. 

A final step may be added to these processes, 
that of replaying or re-enacting the situation. An 
exchange of roles helps in gaining an understand- 
ing of the “other fellow's viewpoint.” Replaying 
may be done when it is desirable to study some 
good characteristics being displayed, or it may be 
used to give other class members experience in 
applying some of the principles exposed in the 
initial situation. Alpren (see reference 1) reported 
the effective use of a tape recorder in playing back 
the roles and situations for further study and 
analysis. 


Classroom Use 


Educators who have reported the use of socio- 
drama in the classroom are enthusiastic in their 
appraisal of its value as a teaching device, espe- 
cially in the area of human relations. Wood (see 
reference 20) found sociodrama effective in teach- 
ing units on family relationships. Situations used 
included a problem on honesty and one on the 
curfew hour for teen-agers. Other problem situa- 
tions explored through the use of role playing 
which were reported in the review of literature 
included dating, boy-girl relationships, shyness, 
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relationships with parents and siblings, manners, 
use of the telephone, television, and money. 

The writer has observed that many teachers in 
home economics are enthusiastic about sociodrama 
as a teaching method but apparently lack confi- 
dence in their ability to carry it through as a learn- 
ing experience. The following example taken from 
a simple situation used by the author attempts to 
clarify the processes involved in terms of a prob- 
lem in boy-girl relationships, illustrating what 
might be expected from the class and the teacher. 


Teacner: When we closed our discussion yesterday, you 

had decided to be thinking about a problem you 
might have. You were going to answer the question, “What 
situations arise in which you feel you need more experience 
to handle them to your satisfaction. When does the situa- 
tion come up and who is in it?” 

What are some of the situations you thought about that 
you feel you need more skill to handle to your satisfaction? 
Srupent: Well, often when I go on a date with a boy, he 

doesn't talk and acts bored. I try talking but 
when that doesn’t help I don't know what to do. 
Teacner: How many of the rest of you have had this 
problem? [Several hands go up.] Then shall we 
take this situation and do some role-playing today? [Stu- 
dents give approval.| Exactly what is the situation? 
Srupent: Let's have them going to a movie because that 
is what most of us do. Apd then at a drug 
store having a “coke” afterwards. 
Teacuen: Fine! Who would like to be the boy today? 
{Laura volunteers.] Good! Laura, you will be 
our boy. Now we need a girl 
Srupvent: Let Doris; she can talk to anybody! 
Teacuer: Doris, would you like to be the girl? [Doris 
agrees.} Fine, will you leave the room for a 
minute? [Doris leaves.] Now shall we give John here a 
personality? 
Srupent: He is in the 10th grade, on the second team in 
football, chief interest is sailing, is quiet around 
girls but talks around boys, thinks girls are rather silly, is 
popular and relatively new in school, girls like to go out 
with him. 
Teacnen: How many of you have known such a boy? 
Now what is Doris going to try to do? 
Srupent: Make John talk. 
Teacnen: And what can we as a class learn from this ex- 
perience? 
Stupent: How to talk to people. How to be a good con- 
versationalist. 
Teacuen: All right, now as a group we want to look for 
these points. 
1. Why did or why didn’t John talk? 
2. What good methods did Doris use? 
3. What other methods could she have used? 
[Doris is still out of the room, and Laura is now coached in 
the role of John.] 

Now, Laura, you are John [describes him]. What do you 
like? What do you think of girls? Do you usually talk a 
lot to girls? Then you are not going to talk to Doris unless 
you really want to, unless you feel like it? 

[Doris is called into room.}] Now, Doris, you are on a 
date with John—and how do you want this date to turn out? 


SOCIODRAMA AS A TEACHING METHOD 


Dons: I want John to talk and enjoy himself. 

Teacuen: Fine, now you're on a date. You've been to a 
movie, you saw [name movie and tell something 

about it, as a point of departure for the conversation]. Now 

you are at the drug store having a coke. 

[Doris and John act out the situation. | 

Teacuen: Did Laura play John as we had characterized 
him? 
How many of you have gone out with boys like John? 
How did the situation turn out? Is that the way you 
wanted it to turn out? 
John, why did you talk to Doris? You don't usually talk 
much when you go out with girls 
Joun: Well, she knew something to talk about. She 
didn't talk all the time. She acted natural and 

didn’t try to put on. 

Teacnen: Did the rest of you notice anything Doris did? 

Sruvent: She talked about what John was interested in 
instead of what she was interested in. She didn't 

talk about the movie stars. She knew something to talk 

about, and didn't gossip. 

Teacner: What are some of the methods she used? 

Srupvent: She asked him sensible questions about himself, 
as if she were really interested in him. She was 

watching for him to show a sign of interest in something. 

Teacnen: What are some other methods she could have 
used? 

Sruventr: She could have asked him for his opinion on 
different parts of the movie, the parts he would 

likely be interested in. 

Teacner: How can we summarize the characteristics of a 
good conversationalist? 

Srupenr: Considers interests of others. Good listener. Well 
informed. Makes the other person feel at case. 

Teacnen: What are some of the main interests of boys? 

Srupent: Sports, mechanics, and so forth 

Teacnen: Would someone else like to practice being a 
good conversationalist? Who would like to be 

the boy this time? 


This situation could have been analyzed and 
discussed in its broader implications. However, 
for a person inexperienced in the use of sociodrama a 
simple situation with few role players and one 
central idea is advisable. 

The author first used sociodrama in teaching 
child development. The method was used with a 
ninth grade class studying child care, as a motivation 
device in introducing the unit. Most of the girls 
did baby sitting and were interested in problems 
they encountered as “sitters.” The first situation 
suggested by the class was the “sitter” meeting 
the child to be cared for. Since this was the 
students’ first experience with role-playing they 
were asked what they might learn from seeing 
such a situation acted out. One main objective 
resulted from their thinking: To learn to apply 
some simple rules one should follow in meeting a 
child for the first time. Another pointed out by 
the teacher was to learn something about how a 


child feels about strangers. 
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The students described the situation, and three 
girls volunteered as “sitters.” Another assumed the 
mother's role and another the role of the child. 
The three “sitters” left the room while the class 
gave the child a personality they felt was typical 
of children with whom they had had experiences. 
The girl playing the role of the child was coached 
into the role, and the girls came in, one at a time. 
The mother met the girl at the door, introduced 
her to the child, gave some instructions and left. 
The role-playing began. Sitter No. I established 
a pleasant relationship with the child by bringing 
with her materials she was able to gather while out 
of the room to interest the child and by being 
friendly but not persistent in gaining the child's 
co-operation. Sitter No. II threatened to put the 
child to bed because it didn’t respond to her efforts, 
while Sitter No. Ill spanked the child. In the 
analysis the class felt the girl assuming the role 
of the child was very realistic in view of their past 
experiences, The class pointed out the desirable 
things each “sitter” did, and the girl in the child's 
role gave specific reasons why she responded 
better to Sitter No. I. Class analysis was very good 
and ended with a summary of “things we should do 
when getting acquainted with a child.” 

After this initial experience, students frequently 
entered the classroom with suggestions of prob- 
lems they would like to see worked out. 

Other problems explored through the use of 
sociodrama during the six weeks’ unit included 
helping a shy child enter into activities with a 
group of children, helping the child make decisions 
for himself, and dealing with temper tantrums. Of 
the 22 girls in class, only two failed to volunteer 
to take the role of the person dealing with the 
situation. Before the sociodramatic technique was 
used, the students were given a sociometric test 
and seated sociometrically. A sociogram of the 
class revealed that one of the two girls was an 
isolate and the other was a near isolate. They, per- 
haps, did not feel secure enough as a group mem- 
ber to be willing to carry a major role. The same 
two girls volunteered for other roles in several 
situations. 

After experiencing role playing as a learning 
activity, the students were asked to evaluate it as 
a teaching method. Their comments reveal some 
of the values resulting from the use of sociodrama. 


I think that role-playing is a successful teaching method. 
I think you do learn better with it because it gives you 


experience. And you will know how to be or react in a 
real situation. 
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I think role-playing is good because you learn how the 
other person feels. Then you can reason with them. It 
gives the person who plays the part of the child more 
understanding of how the child feels. 


I think role-playing as a way of learning is very good. I find 
it much easier to remember what I have seen rather than 
what I have read. When we have one of the problems it 
is best to participate in it because then we will know how 
to handle it if we meet the same problem. 


It helps a person realize partly what he is in for before it 


You enjoy yourself while it is going on and you can remem- 
ber more. 


I think role-playing is useful, because, we as a group can 
act our parts without feeling too much embarrassed. For 
this reason, I think we learn more in acting problems out, 
because when we only read and discuss them, we don't get 
interested in the problems or the subject. 


In evaluating this experience with sociodrama 
the students’ comments are far more revealing than 
any observations made by the teacher. The class 
atmosphere and teacher-pupil rapport seemed to 
improve as the unit progressed. Often the student 
expressed a feeling of satisfaction and confidence 
as the class pointed to her performance skills in 
working with children. Certainly, at this age, peer 
approval is an important factor the teacher should 
capitalize on in the classroom. 

The final observation concerns the performance 
of the students on a written test containing a series 
of problem situations involving children. The stu- 
dents did better on problems studied with the use 
of sociodrama than on those studied by means of 
class discussions and observations in the kinder- 
garten. Most of the sociodramas resulted in gen- 
eralizations by the students that could be applied 
in their experience with children, though, in a few 
instances, the method was apparently more time- 
consuming than beneficial. 

The attributes of sociodrama as a_ teaching 
method in general comply with sound educational 
principles. Sociodrama consists of problems the 
students bring in, problems that are timely and 
real, problems related to their experiences and 
to which they want to find answers. It makes use 
of the students’ experiences. Some of the values 
gained through the use of sociodrama are the re- 
leasing of emotions for the participants, insight into 
the students’ attitudes, backgrounds, and beliefs; 
and the practical application of what is learned to 
real life problems. 

Like any teaching method, sociodrama has its 
limitations. Some of these recognized by Wood 
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(see reference 18) are: It is always artificial; it 
is playing out type situations; people are pushed 
into behavior they might not use in real life situa- 
tions; it is limited in time, a “smashed” down, 
compact form of behavior in a situation. The fact 
that success in sociodrama is dependent upon the 
ability of the students to carry their roles success- 
fully and the fact that it is not an easy technique 
for a teacher to handle unless she has participated 
in sociodramas might limit its possibilities. An- 
other point that might be considered is, “Are 
classroom teachers capable of directing socio- 
dramas effectively, or does it require a social skill 
and psychological insight greater than that possessed 
by teachers in general?” As in the use of any 
teaching method, the teacher must know in what 
situations it can be used effectively. 

Sociodrama is a process by which social and 
emotional learnings can be put on a level that is 
usable by the individual. It appears to have a very 
definite place in classroom methodology, especially 
in the areas of child development and family living. 
A number of principles have been reported by 
teachers experienced in the method, which, if 
followed, make learning through the use of socio- 
drama effective. 


Effective Principles 


1. Sociodrama should always be set within the 
framework of group participation for discussion 
and analysis. 

2. The class should have a co-operative group feel- 
ing. The teacher should know the students well, 
and there should be a relaxed classroom atmos- 
phere. 

3. The problem should be a real one, one the 
group is interested in having explored. 

4. The students should have some knowledge of 
the situations and persons they represent. 

5. The situation should be clear and brief and 
should involve personalities. The situation 
should have the element of spontaneity. A de- 
scription of the situation should not imply the 
correctness of certain behaviors. 

6. Sociodrama should be conceived of as a series 

of steps with one naturally flowing into the 

other, each step being important to a successful 
learning experience 

The students should volunteer for roles since 

the individual is the best determiner of his 

readiness to carry a role. 

8. Some conclusions should result from a role- 
playing experience. 

9. The teacher must be enthusiastic about the 
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problem to be explored. She must guide stu- 
dents in reaching their own conclusions and 
generalizations rather than making these for 
them. The teacher should make use of available 
methods for understanding interrelationships 
within her classroom and the functions which 


the sociodrama serves in the learning process. 
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“The Cottage” in the Harry E. Wood High School 


Mepensizatios and remodeling of a 
“gay nineties” high school in Indianapolis 


has given teachers, pupils, and visitors a new out- 

look on the home economics program there. 

The substantial brick structure, located in the 
downtown concrete and steel area, was occupied 
by the Emmerich Manual Training High School 
until it moved last year to new quarters in a grow- 
ing residential district. The old school, now known 
as the Harry E. Wood High School, continues to 
be used for educational purposes, however. Sur- 
rounded by factories, wholesale houses, and apart- 
ments, the building from the outside remains the 
same. But inside, a revolution has been wrought. 

Changing the old to the new started when con- 
struction plans were under way for the new build- 
ing. The general superintendent of education, 
Herman L. Shibler, appointed committees to make 
investigations and to make recommendations based 
on facts determined by community, family, school, 
and industrial habits and practices. Some of the 
studies made, with the findings, are as follows: 

1. Pupil personnel enrollment at Emmerich Man- 
ual Training High School for a four-year period 
(1947-1951) indicated that 32 per cent of the 
pupils entering the school graduated from high 
school; 20 per cent were involuntary with- 
drawals; and 48 per cent quit voluntarily. Ap- 
proximately 35 per cent of those graduating in 
1951 went to college. This survey indicated a 
need for a type of school with special interests 
for the nonacademic boy or girl. 


A New Outlook 


Louise Braxton 


Miss Braxton is supervisor of the home economics 
service branch of the Indianapolis Public Schools, 
Indianapolis, Indiana. School authorities in In- 
dianapolis believe that the school whose home- 
making program and laboratories are described 
here is lessening school “drop-outs.” 


2. Occupational choices of parents and pupils in 
nine neighboring school districts showed: 


number per cent number per cent 


Professional, managerial .... 112 4.0 556 47.0 


Clerical sabes: 1995 70 177 150 
217 78 129 109 
Agriculture 32 .7 
43 71 6.0 
Semiskilled 16 0604.2 20 L7 
774 63.6 98 8.3 
2,793 1,184 


These figures suggest the interests and type of 
work of the parents and indicate the future 
aspirations and interests of their children. It is 
interesting to note that while 4 per cent of the 
parents were engaged in professional or man- 
agerial work, 47 per cent of the children aspired 
in that direction. 

3. An occupational survey in the metropolitan 
area of Indianapolis was made, based upon a 
sampling of about one-third of the people 
employed in businesses listed as members in the 
Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce. This re- 
vealed information regarding kinds of gainful 
occupations with the number of male and fe- 
male employees. 

Findings from these investigations helped to for- 
mulate and establish purposes and plans for this 
school. It was evident that there should be oppor 
tunities for boys and girls who are not academic 
minded; therefore, emphasis was directed toward 
experiences in the vocational field. Another impor- 
tant factor which influenced curriculum planning 
is the early age of marriage of the girls in the 
locality. For them, an intensive program in home- 
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from an Old Building 


Considering these factors obtained from survey 
studies and observation, the curriculum in Harry 
E. Wood School now provides for the following 
pupils of varying ages and abilities: 

First, for the seventh-, eighth-, and ninth-grade 
pupils who will continue in Harry E. Wood High 
School or, in some cases, may be transferred to 
another high school which best fits their needs; 

Second, for the slow-learning, nonacademic pu- 
pils who are potential drop-outs and need individ- 
ual programs for special abilities and interest; 

Third, for individuals who desire a pre-employ- 
ment program witb special training to qualify them 
to fill jobs of a semiprofessional or technical nature. 

The remodeling to provide facilities for the pro- 
posed educational program has gone on continu- 
ously while school is in session. As curriculum 
plans develop, building facilities seem to be chang- 
ing to meet them. 

Establishing a new home-living department with 
up-to-date equipment based on modern educa- 
tional principles in a specified space in an old 
building demands wisdom, fortitude, and patience 
on the part of those who have the responsibility 
of planning and superintending the installation. 

At first glance, it doesn't seem possible that four 
multipurpose laboratories, a clothing construction- 
social room, and a five-room cottage on a hallway 
“street” could be conveniently arranged in the space 
allocated to the home economics department (see 
floor plan diagram ). 

However, now there is no more appealing depart- 
ment in the whole school than the one dedicated 
to home and family living—at least, that is what 


Floor plan of the cottage and two multi- 
purpose rooms: (1) refrigerator, (2) base 
and wall cabinets, (3) electric range, 
(4) sink, (5) gas range, (6) teacher's 
desk, (7) tote drawer cabinet, (8) auto- 
matic dryer, (9) automatic washer, 
(10) storage cabinet, (11) table, (12) 
sewing machine, (13) lavatory, (14) tack 
board, (15) chalk board, (16) food 
freezer, (17) mangle, (18) automatic 
dishwasher, (19) bath tub. 


Muct- 


Pvaross on 


ia 


we think. The pronoun we stands for the principal 


of the school, Richard E. Emery, the home eco- 
nomics teachers, consultant, and supervisor, who 
worked with the architect and contractor. 

As one approaches the cottage homemaking area, 
the light from an Old English street lamp, standing 
by an arch on a higher elevation, illuminates the 
way to the hallway street. Ascending a broad stair- 
way with its original antique iron balustrade, one 
finds himself standing under the lamp, reading the 
sign inscription, “Woodlane,” which marks the en- 
trance of the cottage area. 

The cottage is typically Cape Cod with white 
weatherboarding, green shutters, and a Colonial 
entrance, Although this house is constructed in a 
school building, it is an authentic example of exte- 
rior construction and an object of study for the 
carpentry classes. 

Inside the front door of the cottage is the living- 
dining room. This room, with its many windows in- 
formally curtained in green and rose print blending 
with the soft gray-green walls, creates a friendly 
living atmosphere. 

The social grouping of two settees, a coffee table, 
and a child’s Boston rocker centered around a glow- 
ing electric fireplace contributes to the Early Ameri- 
can atmosphere of the room. The floor is tan asphalt 
tile with a hooked rug in front of the fireplace. 

Pink dotted swiss curtains are visible through a 
door into the bedroom. Also, in cozy arrangement 
are inexpensive furnishings that almost any girl 
could own. 

Contrasting with the feminine view of the bed- 
room from the living room is that of the den with 
mellow pine paneled walls. This alcove is designed 
for the convenience of gentlemen guests. 

Opening into the kitchen are two doors from the 
dining area. The two-door arrangement is con- 
venient when large groups are being served. A 
glimpse into the colorful electric kitchen of the 
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cottage shows that it is a cheery place with yellow 
walls, coral counter tops, and ruffled valances above 
the windows. 

Adjacent to the kitchen is the utility room fur- 
nished with laundry equipment; a home freezer, 
well stocked for emergency meals; and facilities 
for dishwashing for large groups. This room is cen- 
trally located and is easily accessible. 

The cottage and utility room are used by the 
entire department for child development, house- 
keeping, laundering, entertaining, and varied social 
experiences supplementing the program of the 
multipurpose rooms. This area is used conveniently 
by several classes at the same time. As teachers 
plan to use the facilities, they clear their schedules 
through one teacher who is responsible for the 
general management and care of this unit. 

All laboratories, with one exception, are equipped 
for instruction in foods, clothing, and related 
housekeeping activities. It is found that the multi- 
purpose rooms best meet the needs of the varying 
homemaking programs in a school of this type. 
Although the rooms are similar in plan, the equip- 
ment and furnishings vary in style, structure, and 
finish so that learning experiences and training are 
diversified. The pupils are responsible for the care 
of the entire department. 

The beauty and workability of the homemaking 
rooms create a sense of pride and ownership on 
the part of the pupils. The department belongs to 
them and their teachers—a feeling which is out- 
wardly expressed as they work informally together 
and greet visitors. This happy relationship is main- 
tained by understanding teachers and a principal 
who adjusts the work for the slow learners and 
recognizes talents and initiative of others. 

Time allotment is flexible according to the best 
interest of the girls. In learning procedure methods, 
the doing comes first, followed by a short discus- 
sion of whys and wherefores. One teacher re- 
marked, “My teaching methods are so different 
now—they seem to be in reverse.” 

The teachers are exceptionally alert to utilize 
every situation that arises in the area of family or 
social living as a learning experience. For example: 
dainty serving aprons were made from surplus 
material left from the bedroom curtains; old house- 
hold accessories and chairs have been renovated 
and re-upholstered for school use. Co-operating 
with the school as a whole, the home economics 
department produces costumes for plays, serves 
luncheons and teas, and mends emergency rips and 
tears. These experiences enrich the regular pro- 
gram. 


April 1955 


The aim or purpose of the home economics pro- 
gram is better living. In order to promote better 
living, the following areas of instruction are taught 
through family-centered organization. 


1. Relationships—personal, family, social, and community 
Getting along together—with parents, brothers and sis- 
ters, friends, the public; social graces and manners 
Home festivities; entertaining friends 
Leisure-time activities 
2. Health and safety—Personal grooming with emphasis on 
a clean body and clean clothes 
Sanitation in the home and community 
Safety in the home 
Caring for the sick at home—care, cooking, and serv- 
ing 
3, Child care and development 
Getting along with children, enjoying and respecting 
them 
Entertainment of children; 
baby sitting 
4. Improving personal 
posture, appropriate dress 
5. Housing and management—Wise use of time, 


physical care of children; 


appearance—neatness, cleanliness, 
energy, 
and money in the home 
Good housekeeping; laundering 
Beautification and care of the home and porch, yard, 
and community 
Consumer education-A common theme running through- 
out 
6. Food and nutrition—Good food for the family; planning 
and preparation 
Enjoying the family meals—serving 
Nutrition—daily food needs 
Marketing—within the family budget 
7. Clothing—Wise selection of clothing within the family’s 
Income 
Repair and care of clothing; construction and alterations; 
getting full value—making over clothes 


Many of the units in the homemaking program 
stimulate interest in occupational training courses 
available in the school. For instance, some girls 
become interested in the renovation of garments; 
this leads to specialized training in dry cleaning 
and pressing. Other opportunity fields that extend 
from home economics classes are: good grooming 
practices to beauty culture course, cookery to com- 
mercial foods, hygiene to dental assistant, care of 
the sick to practical nursing course. 

Training opportunities in these areas are for those 
pupils who have completed the eighth grade and 
wish to train for certain types of jobs. While taking 
this training, they may also continue the academic 
work required for high school graduation. Most of 
these courses are open to persons over sixteen years 
of age regardless of graduation from high school. 

The Harry E. Wood High School is a busy school, 
meeting the diversified needs and interest of 
many pupils. If you pass by on U.S. 40, stop to see 

You will be a welcomed visitor. 
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Let’s Live a Little! 


Let’s Explore the “Now Moment”! 


IME is something everyone has. How each 

uses it is where the difference between us 
lies. Do we really make the best possible use of 
our time? 

We've heard it said often that we should live as 
though every minute were to be our last. But how 
many of us do live that way? During hours of work, 
we ought to work hard; during hours of leisure, 
we should relax well; during hours of sleep, we 
should sleep deeply. 

Our success depends not only upon the use of 
our time, said famous 
Newspaperman Arthur 
Brisbane, but also on the 
use of its by-product, the a 
odd moment. When you 
look over a bus load of 
people on their way 
home from work, you 


see mostly a sea of blank 


expressions. A few faces 


indicate minds full of 


Winnifred C. Jardine 


This is the fourth in a series by Mrs. Jardine, 
food editer of The Deseret News and Telegram. 


was a professor. His friend remarked how weary 
he got of listening to the same preacher Sunday 
after Sunday. My father answered that he didn’t 
have that problem since in our church there is no 
paid ministry and the laymen themselves give the 
sermons. He went on to remark that the genius 
of this plan is that the church helps its members 
develop themselves into 
good speakers and good 
thinkers. “And,” said my 
father, “although the 
speakers are often far 
from perfect, I have 
never yet heard a talk 
from which I couldn't 
start a chain of thoughts 
well worth my time.” 
And so it is a matter of 


deep thought. Occasion- 
ally, a person will be 
working with paper and 
pencil actually putting 
his “odd moments” to 
work. 

When Thomas Edison was a telegraph operator, 
working for a small salary, he was known to use 
every extra moment to work out details of his in- 
ventions. His inventions were the by-product of 
his telegraph job. 

One of my favorite home economists limits her 
reading of the newspapers and magazines to a 
minimum, discriminating well between articles. 
When she finds a story worth the reading, she clips 
it to read in her odd moments, in minutes which 
might otherwise be lost—waiting for the bus, for 
friends, for appointments. 

There are many days when our thoughts are the 
most constructive things we do. It's been said that 
great minds discuss ideas. Surely in our thinking 
the same would be true—great minds think ideas. 

I remember an occasion when my father was 


talking with an associate at the college where he 


disciplining the mind— 
training it to think con- 
structively, to pick up 
threads of thought and 
weave them into patterns 
of constructive ideas. 

One of the greatest stimuli to my thinking came 
from a challenge given in a class in home economics 
journalism—to “free-lance” all good ideas that come 
to the mind. Now, whenever I settle down to rock 
one of the children, do the dishes, or finish the 
ironing (for I'm a homemaker first and a food 
editor second), my mind searches for story ideas 
and begins to work them out step by step, planning 
pictures, titles, leads. Many of these stories haven't 
yet been written, but they're stored away in my 
mind where I can pull them out anytime I have a 
few minutes for writing. 

It was Alexander Woollcott who said, “I always 
turn the jingling small change of my life into print.” 
Are our thoughts jingling small change—thoughts 
that can be converted into worth-while ideas? I 
hope ours will always be, for then we'll know that 
we're still alive and growing! 
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Dry Mix and Frozen Baked Products 
If, Dry Mix and Frozen Gingerbread’ 


HE study of dry mix and frozen baked 

products was extended to include ginger- 
bread. Previous papers in this series have dealt 
with yellow and white cakes (1) and with muf- 
fins (2). 


Procedure 
The formula used for preparing all the ginger- 


bread except the commercial mix was adapted 
from one given by the department of food eco- 
nomics and nutrition at Kansas State College (3). 
The following alterations were made: increase flour 
from 114 to 11% cups; increase soda from 14 to % 
teaspoon; decrease ginger from 2 to 1 teaspoon. 
The commercial mix was one which required the 
addition of water only. All the gingerbreads were 
made with an electric mixer. 

The gingerbreads were tested fresh and after 1, 
2, and 4 months of storage. They were prepared 
and stored as described for cakes (1). All the gin- 
gerbreads were baked 40 minutes at 350°F. The 
frozen baked gingerbreads required 2 hours at 
room temperature to thaw. Three replications were 
made of each treatment for each storage period. 

Data collected included palatability scores (vol- 
ume, appearance, outside color, inside color, flavor, 
tenderness, texture, general acceptability ), volume 
(rape seed displacement), pH of batter and baked 
gingerbread, compressibility, preparation time, and 
cost of ingredients. The compressibility data were 
discarded, as the variation was greater within the 
group of replicated samples than between the vari- 
ous treatments. Gingerbread is a firmer product 


* Journal article No. 1686 (N.S.) from the Michigan 
Agricultural Experiment Station. 


Pauline Paul, Elva Sween, 
and Barbara Bittner 


Dr. Paul, formerly an associate professor in the 
department of foods and nutrition in the School 
of Home Economics at Michigan State College, is 
now an associate professor in the home economics 
department at the University of California at 
Davis. Miss Sween is a technical assistant in the 
foods and nutrition department at Michigan State 
College, and Miss Bittner is a home demonstra- 
tion agent in Port Huron, Michigan. This study 
wes conducted at Michigan State College. 


than is cake, and compressibility apparently is not 
an appropriate test for this type of material. 

At the end of one month of storage it was ob- 
served that the frozen baked gingerbread scored 
much lower than either the freshly prepared or the 
frozen batter. As this was unexpected, a second 
series of frozen baked units was prepared and 
tested after 1 and 3 months of storage. 


Results 

The average palatability scores are listed in 
table 1. The freshly prepared, frozen batter, and 
home-prepared-mix gingerbreads were all scored 
as “good” to “very good” throughout the 4 months’ 
testing period. The frozen baked gingerbreads de- 
teriorated sharply during the first month of storage 
and were considered unacceptable after 2 months’ 
storage. The second series were still good after 
1 month of storage but were not acceptable after 
3 months’ storage. It is quite unusual to find that 
a soda-leavened batter keeps better in frozen stor- 
age than does the corresponding baked product. 
With most batter and dough products, the baked 
form has a longer storage life than does the batter 
form. The commercial mix deteriorated in flavor, 
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DRY MIX AND FROZEN GINGERBREAD 


TABLE | 
Average scores for gingerbread (marimum possible score = 7) 


GENERAL 
act err. 


ce 


@e @# 


Frozen batter... . 


on eas Swe: 


Oe 
~eo = 


ecw 
« 
«3 


tenderness, and texture with storage, being just ac- TABLE 2 

ceptable after 2 months and unacceptable after Average volume and pH of gingerbreads 

4 months. 
Table 2 lists the average volume and pH of the 

various gingerbreads. With the exception of the —— 


second series of frozen baked samples, all the stor- 
age lots had slightly smaller volumes than had the 
freshly prepared gingerbreads. The first series of 
frozen baked gingerbreads had the smallest vol- 
umes of any of the treatments. 

The commercial mix was the only type in which 
the pH of the batter and of the baked gingerbread 
differed appreciably from the average. This had a 
slightly lower batter pH and a considerably higher 
pH for the baked cake. These differences prob- 
ably were due to use of different kinds and/or 
amounts of leavening agent. 

The preparation time and cost data are indicated 
in table 3. All the gingerbreads were very similar 
in price. The commercial mix required the shortest 
preparation time, with the home-prepared mix 
second. The frozen samples required the longest 
time because of the thawing required. Also, the 
cost of these two would be increased if the cost of 
wrapping material and of frozen storage space were 
included. 


~ 


Home-prepared mix 


@ 


Vol. 47, No. 4 ee 237 
Freshly prepared 5 5.9 
5 5.5 
5 5.2 
5 
Frozen baked 
Ist series 6 6.1 
4 4,1 
4 3.6 
3 
2d series 5 2 
‘ 
. 6 8 
6 
6 4 
5 
Home-prepared mix 5 5 
5 6 
5 8 
5 1 
Commercial mix 5 a 
5 1 
5 7 
4 
BAKED 
Freshly prepared 0 433 45 
2 
4 aus 35 
Frozen baked 
Ist series 0 421 7.4 
1 403 7.“ 
2 417 ol 
0 os x7 
2d series 87 
453 On 
Frozen batter 433 35 
1 42h O5 “ 
2 426 
0 12 37 
1 31 
2 428 17 
‘ 4i8 
Commercial mix 0 44 13 
425 
2 425 
4 418 os 
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TABLE 3 time, and cost, when fresh and after storage for 1, 2, 
Preparation time and cost data for gingerbread ae hag 


TYPE OF GINGERBREAD 


RSS AND COST Bats nome. and commercial-mix products deteriorated sharply after 
| "REPARED = 1 to 2 months of storage and were unacceptable after 
4 months’ storage. 
minules minules «minute minutes minutes The gingerbreads were all fairly close in volume, with 
Time per cake for the freshly prepared ones having the largest volume. 
Weighing 10.9 10.7 11.9 6.3 1.1 The pH of the commercial mix differed from the others, 
Mixing 94 90 7 124 64 being slightly lower in the batter and higher in the 
Baking | 0.0 00 00 0.0 0.0 baked cake. This probably was a reflection of use of a 
Wrapping 10, 2.0 different leavening agent in the commercial mix. 
Thawing 120 120 The commercial-mix gingerbread required the least 
en ee ee time to prepare, with the home-prepared mix second. 
Total time 60.3 1890.7 185.6 58.7 47.5 All the lots were quite similar in cost. 
per inch 
1. Pavr P., Batcuenr, O, M., and Fuipe, L. Dry mix and 
gingerbread _. 27.0 27.0 27.0 27.0 28.0 fronen baked products: I. Dry mix and frosen cakes. 
J. Home Econ. 46 (April 1954), pp. 249-253. 
2. Paut P., Barcuer, O. M., and Garrnen, K. Dry mix 
and frozen baked products: II. Dry mix and frozen muf- 
fins. J. Home Econ. 46 (April 1954), 253-254. 
Summary 3. Department or NUTRITION, 


Freshly prepared, frozen-baked, frozen-batter, home- 
prepared-mix, and commercial-mix gingerbreads were 
compared for palatability, volume, pH, preparation 


Scnoo.t or Home Economics, Kansas State Couiece. 
Practical Cookery. Twenty-first edition, revised. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1947, 506 pp. 


“Health Careers Guidebook” Opens Project 


Seven and one-half million teen-age students will be reached before the 
close of this school year by the “Health Careers Guidebook” just released by 
the National Health Council as the first step in a large-scale Health Career 
Horizons Project. The Guidebook is being distributed by the Council, with 
the assistance of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States, 
to the principals and guidance counselors of 29,000 public and private sec- 
ondary schools and junior colleges in this country. Its purpose is to help 
young people explore occupational opportunities and increase their under- 
standing of the satisfactions of health-related vocations and professions. 

The 160-page book gives comprehensive descriptions of 156 different health 
careers, emphasizing that “it takes all kinds” of people with varying skills and 
capacities working together in a “partnership” to bring the benefits of modern 
health knowledge to the public and thus help people live “healthy, satisfying 
lives.” 

The health occupations are described in terms of their human service and 
with authoritative facts provided by 57 participating organizations which 
provide workers in particular health fields. The American Home Economics 
Association is one of these, and it is named as the source of information on 
the profession of “homemaking counselor” to the handicapped homemaker. 

A second 40-page booklet entitled “Partners for Health,” which is actually 
the section of the Guidebook devoted to “Preview of Health Careers” and 
directed to students, is being mailed to the schools with the Guidebook. 

Next steps in the careers project are planned for the local community 
and will be carried out through co-operative arrangements with national 
health agencies. Additional publications for nation-wide distribution and 
local follow-up with young people and their parents are also part of the plan. 


prepared-mix gingerbreads were rated good or above 
throughout the 4 months’ period. The frozen-haked 

ig 


Effects of Antioxidant Ascorbic Acid upon the 
Ascorbic Acid Content of Certain Frozen Fruits 


HE effectiveness of ascorbic acid in inhibit- 

ing the browning of fruit has been studied 
by a number of investigators. Tressler and DuBois 
(1) reported ascorbic acid to be most effective in 
preventing discoloration and in retaining the natu- 
ral, fresh flavor of fruit while Strachan and Moyls 
(2) found ascorbic acid to be more satisfactory as 
an antioxidant than citric acid or commercial mix- 
tures. The latter authors also report that 80 per 
cent of the added ascorbic acid as an antioxidant 
was retained after 8 to 16 months of frozen stor- 
age. 

It was suggested by Tressler and DuBois (1) that 
ascorbic acid used as an antioxidant in the freezing 
of fruits could increase the ascorbic acid value of 
the fruit in the diet. However, with the exception 
of the previously mentioned study, the fruits were 
not analyzed prior to and following frozen storage 
to determine the amount of ascorbic acid present. 

The purpose of the present study was to deter- 
mine the total ascorbic acid content of frozen 
peaches, apricots, and cantaloupe. 


Experimental Procedure 
Three lots of peaches and one lot each of apri- 


cots and of cantaloupe were purchased on the 
local market and immediately frozen. Procedures 
for the home freezing of fruits recommended by 
the United States Department of Agriculture Bul- 
letin No. 175 were followed, except that a corn 
sirup was used in place of a sugar sirup. Each lot 
of peaches was washed, peeled, pitted, and cut 
into \%4-inch slices. The apricots were washed, 

led, and halved, while the cantaloupe was 
washed, halved, seeded, and made into %-inch 
melon balls. As each lot of peaches, apricots, and 
melon balls was being prepared it was placed in a 
citric acid solution and thoroughly mixed in order 
to insure homogeneous sampling for each analysis. 
Citric acid also served as an antioxidant while the 


' This report represents part of a thesis submitted in par- 
tial fulfillment of requirements for the Master of Science 
degree in foods and nutrition 


Lucy Stuart Crow! and Florence I. Scoular 


Miss Crow worked on this study as part of « thesis 
submitted in partial fulfillment of requirements 
for the Master of Science degree in foods and 
nutrition at North Texas State College, 
Dr. Seoular is dean of the School of 
Economics. 


where 
Home 


entire purchase lot of each fruit was being pre- 
pared. 

The fruits were all frozen in pint freezer jars. 
Three hundred and twenty grams of each lot of 
peaches and of the apricots and 260 grams of 
cantaloupe balls were weighed directly into 
weighed freezer jars and covered with 150 grams 
of corn sirup to which 125 milligrams of ascorbic 
acid was added and thoroughly blended. 

The jars were sealed and placed in the bottom 
of the freezer and frozen at —29°C for 12 hours. 
They were then moved to a basket at a higher level 
in the freezer and stored at —20°C. 

A pint jar from each lot of each fruit was re- 
moved from storage at the end of 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 
months of storage. The fruit was completely 
thawed at refrigerator temperature (10°C), before 
removing one-half of the fruit and sirup mixture, 
for the determination of dehydroascorbic acid, 
using Balomey and Kremmerer's (3) modifications 
of Roe and Osterling’s (4) method. The other half 
was used in determining the reduced ascorbic acid 
by the method of Loeffler and Ponting (5). The 
addition of the dehydroascorbic acid and the re- 
duced ascorbic acid gave the total ascorbic acid 
reported. 


Discussion of Results 


From the table it is evident that there was a 
higher percentage of change in the ascorbic acid 
in the fresh frozen fruit stored for 5 months than 
there was with these same fruits frozen with added 
ascorbic acid and stored for the same period of 
time. With the exception of the fresh cantaloupe 
balls, none of the fruits in the study—neither the 
peaches nor the apricots—contributed any signifi- 
cant amount of ascorbic acid in 100 grams. 
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added ascorbic acid antioridant 


Peaches 
Range Average 
miligreme) peor milli, per milli. per 
grams cont «grams cont 

Presh*... 49to 74 63 100 764 WO 82.1 100 
Frozen without 

added 

acid 

S months ... 49 43 71 62 81 @4A 7 
Frozen with add- 

ed ascorbic 

acid} 

1 month 36.71t0388 37.7 83 36.1 82 63.1 78 

months 96510385 375 88 375 78 

3 months 36510982 370 88 373 6146 «77 

4 months 88 359 G15 77 

5 months 360 79 357 %7 G12 77 
Average... BS RO 7 


© Without added ascortne acid and without sirup, unfrozen 
Fresh fruit frozen in sirup 
All samples have 125 mg of ascorbic per punt of frust and erup 


Both the sliced peaches and the cantaloupe balls 
frozen with added ascorbic acid retained a higher 
percentage of ascorbic acid than did the fresh fruit 
stored 5 months; namely, 79 and 77 per cent as 
compared with 71 and 70, respectively. The fresh 
stored apricots and those frozen with added as- 
corbic acid averaged 81 and 78 per cent at 5 
months’ storage. 

The per cent of ascorbic acid remaining with 
continued frozen storage of the sample to which 
the ascorbic acid had been added decreased very 
slowly; the ascorbic acid content of the peaches and 
of the apricots decreased by 4 per cent and the 
cantaloupe by only 1 per cent from the end of the 
first to the end of the fifth month of storage. 

These results with home freezing of retail market 
fruits corroborate the findings of Strachan and 
Moyls (2) that 80 per cent of the added ascorbic 
acid remained after 5 months of frozen storage. 

This study suggests that the use of more than the 
66 milligrams of ascorbic acid reported by Dawson, 


Kirkpatrick, and Toepfer (6) to preserve the qual- 
ity of sirup-packed Elberta peaches also results in 
a fruit contributing more ascorbic acid than did 
the original fresh product. This addition of ascorbic 
acid could provide for a more uniform source of 
ascorbic acid from a variety of fruits. Many home- 
makers freeze home-grown fruits which, when 
consumed, do not contribute an appreciable amount 
of ascorbic acid, whereas with the additional as- 
corbic acid these fruits could be used to meet the 
daily ascorbic acid requirement. The cost of as- 
corbic acid crystals will increase the cost of the 
frozen home-grown fruit, but the daily purchase of 
a rich source of ascorbic acid also adds to the 
total cost of food. 


Summary 

Approximately 8C per cent of the ascorbic acid 
remained in the stored fruit prepared with added 
ascorbic acid. 

When ascorbic acid was used as an antioxidant, 
the otherwise poor sources of ascorbic acid, apri- 
cots and peaches, contained as much ascorbic acid 
as a medium size raw tomato, while the cantaloupe 
balls contained twice as much. 

From this study it is concluded that the addition 
of ascorbic acid may be used to increase the as- 
corbic acid value of a frozen fruit. 
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Reports of Regional Textiles and Clothing Conferences 


Copies of the proceedings of the 1954 Conference of College Teachers of 
Textiles and Clothing of the Eastern Region ani of the Central Region, 
beyond those sent to Conference participants, are available for general dis- 
tribution from AHEA headquarters. Price of each report is 25 cents. 
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Humon Net tion ond Home Economics Branches 


Emmy C. Davis 
ARS Information Division 


So little is yet known about the extent of food 
losses in homes, institutions, and restaurants that 
estimates are almost “guesstimates,” says Faith 
Clark, food economist of the Home Economics Re- 
search Branch. 

Based on the indirect evidence available, Dr. 
Clark recently made some new computations on 
visible and invisible losses in food used in homes. 
Some losses occur through spoilage and in food 
preparation; some in sheer waste due to discard 
of edible food at tables and in kitchens. 

The best general estimate of average food loss 
between retail stores and home tables is in terms 
of calories. She puts this at 15 per cent and says 
that as much as two-thirds of it may come from 
fat on meat. 

As additional figures, these are cited: Ten per 
cent of the protein in food reaching kitchens may 
not be eaten; also seven per cent of the calcium. 
Vitamins lost in discarded food may average five 
per cent. Added to this are invisible chemical 
losses during household preparation: for thiamine, 
probably 20 per cent; riboflavin, 5; niacin, 15; as- 
corbic acid, 30. 

Single copies of Dr. Clark's statement, “Losses 
of Food in Homes, Institutions, and Restaurants,” 
may be obtained from the Home Economics Re- 
search Branch, U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Nutritional status studies of population groups 
undertaken co-operatively by the Human Nutrition 
Research Branch with other agencies have in- 
cluded a three-year study of Negro children in 
Tennessee during preschool and early school ages. 

A preliminary report by Norma P. Dillard and 
associates was made at the 1954 annual meeting 
of the American Public Health Association. 

Chosen for study were pairs of brothers or sis- 
ters from families of comparable socioeconomic 
status. In each pair was a child in first or second 
grade and a preschool child not more than 214 
years younger. Data on 54 pairs were obtained 
throughout the three years. Medical examinations 
were made by a pediatrician. 

In general, these children showed only minor 
symptoms of nutritional deficiency. Family simi- 


U.S. Department of Agriculture Pheto 

Exhibit boards in USDA halls recently featured the 

10 most popular booklets, offering passersby a chance 
to mark order blanks and obtain copies. 


larity was most evident in long bone deformities 
and in blood levels of four constituents. 

Most frequent improvement during the three 
years was shown in the mouth, skin, and -skeletal 
conditions. Dental caries, on the other hand, was 
high at the start and grew worse—the rate was very 
like that for children of similar ages in other areas 
with water supplies of similar fluoride content. 

A final report will include data on the children’s 
food habits and evaluation of diet, as well as nutri- 
tional status findings. 


Six of the 10 most-called-for publications of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture last year were from 
the Human Nutrition and Home Economics Re- 
search Branches, according to records on the De- 
partment’s educational materials for better farming 
and homemaking. Distribution of each of the top 
ten was in the hundreds of thousands range. 

HNHE booklets on the most popular list were: 
“Meat for Thrifty Meals,” “National Food Guide,” 
“Home Freezing of Fruits and Vegetables,” “Home 
Canning of Fruits and Vegetables,” “Pressure Can- 
ners, Use and Care,” and “Stain Removal from 
Fabrics.” 

The other four dealt also with homemaking 
and home improvement: “Roses for the Home,” 
“Ants in the Home and Garden . . . How to Con- 
trol Them,” “Poultry Buying Guides for Consum- 
ers,” “Freezing Meat and Poultry Products for 
Home Use.” 

Some of the HNHE booklets, through different 
editions, have been in top demand for years. For 
example: “The National Food Guide” since 1943 
has totaled a distribution of more than 13,300,000 
copies; “Home Canning of Fruits and Vegetables,” 
since 1908, a distribution of 11,100,000 copies. 
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tentative program 


Welcome to Minneapolis 


Theme: ‘‘Home Economics—lIts Potential 
for Greater Service’’ 


by Derothy Simmons 
Margaret Dayton 


Univ. of Minnesota Photo 
Dorothy Simmons 
Co-chairmen, local arrangements committee 


Gene Garrett Studio 


Margaret Dayton 


The stage is being set in Minneapolis for the 46th 
annual meeting of the AHEA, June 28 to July 1, 
with a program planned around topics of interest 
to every home economist. Entertainment affording 
an opportunity to renew old friendships and make 


The American Home Economics Association announces with 
pride the following program for its 46th annual meeting. 
Each of the nation’s home economists and all friends of the 
Association are invited to share in this program. 


Monday 


9:00 a.m. Executive board 
to State presidents’ and 
5:00 p.m. councilors’ unit 
State college club 
presidents’ workshop 
College club advisers’ 
workshop 
12 noon Registration opens 
7:30 p.m. Special film presentation 
of the Co-ordinating 
Council of AHEA, 
AVA, and NEA 


8:30 p.m. Special committee meet- 


ings 


Tuesday 


8:30 a.m. Registration opens 


10:00 a.m. General session: “Home 


Economics—Its_ Poten- 

tial for Greater Service 

in the Profession” 
Speakers: 

Hecen R. LeBaron 

T. Dennis 


Afternoon Visit exhibits 


7:00 to Business and council 
9:00 p.m. meeting 


9:00 p.m. All States Reception 
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Wednesday 


7:00 a.m. Breakfasts 


Omicron Nu 8:00 a.m. Registration 
8:00 a.m. Registration to Visit exhibits 
to Visit exhibits 5:00 p.m. 
5:00 p.m. 8:30 a.m. Eye opener 


8:30 a.m. Eye opener 

9:30 a.m. Subject-matter sections 
12:45 p.m. Alumnae luncheons 
2:00 p.m. Subject-matter sections 
5:30 p.m. Alumnae dinners 

8:00 p.m. General session: “Home 
(Open to 
the public ) 


new ones as well as a chance to see Minnesota, the 
vacation land of 10,000 lakes, at its best are com- 
bined with a professional meeting you can't afford 
to miss. 

On the entertainment side, the All States Recep- 
tion on Tuesday night will be the place to see old 
friends and make new ones. Thursday night, the 
Ice Revue at the St. Paul auditorium will give you 
more than a glimpse of skating as it is done in this 
North country. Professional trips to centers of 
interest that are synonymous with Minneapolis and 
the Northwest are planned. A pleasure tour of 
northern Minnesota, the Land of the Sky Blue 
Waters, is being arranged for those who wish to 
make this annual meeting a part of their vacation. 

One of the program high lights is an open méet- 
ing to be held in Northrop Memorial Auditorium 
on the campus of the University of Minnesota. If 
you have friends in Minneapolis or St. Paul, we 
hope you will bring them to this open meeting as 
well as to the Pops Concert-Ice Revue on Thurs- 
day evening. We think, too, that you will like the 


The 1955 program offers three general sessions 
built around the theme, a full day of meetings for 
subject-matter sections and another full day for pro- 


fessional sections, an entire afternoon on opening 


Thursday 


7:00 a.m. Breakfast: 
Kappa Omicron Phi 


( Guests 
may be 
invited ) 


Economics—lIts Poten- 
tial for Greater Service 
to the Community” 
Speakers: 
Henny Steere Com- 
MAGER 
C. Buecen 


Phi Upsilon Omicron 


9:30 a.m. Professional sections 
12:15 p.m. Alumnae luncheons 
2:00 p.m. Professional sections 


8:00 p.m. St. Paul Pops Concert 
and Ice Revue 


plan of having both forenoon and afternoon on 
Wednesday for the subject-matter sectional meet- 
ings and all day Thursday for the professional sec- 
tional meetings. You will get new ideas and in- 
spiration for the year ahead in contacts with other 
home economists in work similar to yours; and you 
will hear about new findings in your subject-matter 
specialty—all of which will help you to live up to 
your “potential f ; greater service.” 

Minnesota weather conditions in June are very 
near to ideal, for the most part. The average tem- 
perature is 71.2 degrees with occasional showers not 
uncommon. Come with summer clothes, light 
wraps; and even an umbrella might not be out of 
place. We know you will enjoy the days you spend 
in Minnesota. 

The lowa, North Dakota, and South Dakota 
Home Economics Associations are joining with the 
Minnesota Association as your hostesses to the 46th 
annual meeting of the American Home Economics 
Association. 

Please turn the page 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
JUNE 28-JULY 1, 1955 


day to tour the educational and professional ex- 
hibits, opportunity to meet AHEA officers and the 
presidents of state associations, two evening meet- 


ings open to friends, and an afternoon of trips. 


Friday 

8:00 a.m. Registration opens 

8:30 a.m. Eye opener 

9:30 a.m. General session: “Home 
Economics—lIts Poten- 


tial for Greater Service 
to Individuals” 
Speakers 

Carnonen 
Donorny 

11:45 a.m. Council meeting 

1:00 p.m. Professional trips 

2:00 p.m. Exhibits close 


Executive board 
State presidents’ and 


councilors’ unit 


Saturday 
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President’s Preview 


The 46th Annual Meeting of the 
American Home Economics Association 


NNUAL meeting 1955—to which each AHEA 
member is cordially invited by the AHEA 
officers and program planning committee and 
the hostess states of Minnesota, Iowa, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota—will be, as always, a 
busy week. 

It will climax Association affairs for the current 
year and set the tone and the pace for activities for 
the coming year. 

Outstanding this year, as always, are the annual- 
meeting goals of opportunity for professional growth 
and stimulation, for information in subject matter 
and professional activities, friendly association with 
colleagues, and participation in Association affairs. 

Three general sessions will develop the theme 
and three “idea with a light touch” eye openers are 
scattered through the week—more about them and 


their “stars” in coming issues of the JounNaL. 


Association Affairs 


Three events during the week will feature Asso- 
ciation affairs—the business and council meeting 
and the informal All States Reception on Tuesday 
evening and the council meeting on Friday morn- 
ing. 

A legislative program for the coming year will be 
on the business agenda as will be re-approval of 
the program of work adopted last year for the 
two years of my presidency. 

The constitution and bylaws committee is con- 
sidering two major changes recommended by the 
executive committee. One is an increase in dues. 
The other is rewording of membership qualifications 
to provide for membership in AHEA of graduates 
of accredited Canadian colleges and universities. 
Final recommendations of the constitution and by- 
laws committee on these points and any others 
that it wishes to bring before the membership will 
be published in the May Journat for study before 
the annual meeting. Any recommended change in 
dues would not become effective until the 1956-57 
fiscal year. 

A tentative budget for 1955-56 will be proposed 


Catherine T. Dennis 
President, AHEA 


by the budget committee at the Tuesday evening 
business meeting and voted upon by the council 
on Friday morning. 

At the Tuesday evening business meeting, too, 
the elections committee will report the results of 
this year's election of a president-elect, a vice-presi- 
dent, recording secretary, nominating committee 
members, and section officers. Ballots are in the 
mail now. 

Immediately following this early-in-the-week 
business meeting, AHEA officers and state presi- 
dents will serve as hostesses at an informal “All 
States Reception” for everyone. 

The opening-day schedule of morning general 
session, afternoon free to begin a tour of the ex- 
hibits, evening business and council meeting, and 
informal get-acquainted reception for everyone is 
playing a return engagement this year, thanks to its 
popularity in San Francisco. 

A free afternoon on Tuesday will give everyone 
an opportunity to visit many of the exhibits and 
make plans to return to the others during free time 
on other days. 

The Borden Award for fundamental research in 
human nutrition, the Association's fellowship 
awards, and the AHEA international fellowship and 
scholarships are to be announced at the Wednes- 
day evening meeting. 

Selections of films prepared by the film commit- 
tee of the Co-ordinating Council of AHEA, NEA, 
and AVA will draw early registerees to a Monday- 
evening showing of film excerpts. 

The AHEA executive board and the state presi- 
dents’ and councilors’ unit of the AHEA council 
will meet on Monday before the convention opens 
and on the Saturday following the meeting. The 
executive committee also will meet on Sunday pre- 
ceding the meeting. 

State presidents of college clubs and college club 
advisers are planning workshops for the Monday 
preceding the meeting. College club activities 
during the week follow the same pattern as the 
other AHEA sections. 
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Tennessee Association 


Aids State Civil Defense 


Sue Mayo 
Extension Nutrition-Health Specialist 
Tennessee Extension Service 


State authorities in the Civil Defense Administra- 
tion have officially designated the Tennessee Home 
Economics Association to carry out a state-wide 
program of training in emergency mass feeding. 

The Association accepted its “call to duty” from 
Mrs. Christine Reynolds, commissioner of public 
welfare in the governor's cabinet, who has been 
placed in charge of Civil Defense Emergency 
Welfare Services in Tennessee. 

Governor Clement has also requested the various 
state colleges to serve as training centers and to 
construct facilities for emergency mass feeding. In 
each of these colleges the major responsibility will 
be carried by the home economics departments. 

Inaugurating its civil defense program, the Ten- 
nessee Home Economics Association appointed 
Mrs. Charlotte Smotherman of Murfreesboro chair- 
man of a special committee. The first step in 
launching the emergency mass feeding training 
program was a two-day workshop that was con- 
ducted in Nashville on December 1 and 2. The 
Tennessee Home Economics Association issued 
invitations that were accepted by 40 supervisory 
home economists, who, with 20 guest administra- 
tors, made up the workshop group. These home 
economists, in turn, will conduct similar workshops 
throughout the state in order to train home econo- 
mists and others for the emergency civil defense 
responsibility accepted by the Association. 

On the first day of the workshop, instruction was 
given in sanitation, mess layout, safety, and other 
related subjects. On the second day, slacks were 
donned, and the home economists learned firsthand 
how to construct “expedients,” makeshift facilities 
for emergency mass feeding. 

The principal teacher for the course was Major 
Richard J. Palumbo of the Third Army Food Serv- 
ice School at Fort Benning, Georgia. He demon- 
strated several makeshift cooking devices which 
could be utilized in case all normal cooking equip- 
ment were lost and evacuation of urban areas 


Left to right: Jessie W. Harris, vice-dean of the College 
of Home Economics at the University of. Tennessee; 
Honorable Jim Nance McCord, former governor of 
Tennessee and commissioner of conservation; Mrs. 
McCord; Major Richard J. Palumbo, Third Army Area 
Food Service School, Fort Benning, Georgia; and Mrs. 
Christine Reynolds, commissioner of public welfare in 
Tennessee, inspect emergency feeding installations dur- 
ing the two-day workshop planned by the Tennessee 
Home Economics Association. 


became necessary. Keynote speaker was the Hon- 
orable Jim Nance McCord, former governor and 
now state conservation commissioner, who said, 
“The deliberations held at this workshop may be 
as important to Civil Defense as any held any- 
where.” Mrs. Reynolds outlined how the home 
economists, through teaching mass feeding, could 
co-ordinate plans and activities with all other emer- 
gency welfare services. 

Other speakers on the program—from the Ten- 
nessee Department of Public Health and local, 
regional, and national Civil Defense offices—in- 
cluded Mrs. Gene Ward Fuller, director of the 
woman's division of the Federal Civil Defense 
Administration. 

At the close of the workshop the home economists 
received certificates from Col. Robert L. Fox, Ten- 
nessee Director of Civil Defense. 
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Hospital “Idea Kitchen” 
for Disabled Homemakers 


Marrua J. Davis 
The Ohio Farmer, Cleveland 


Miss Davis is public relations chairman of the 
Ohio Home Economics Association. 


An “Idea Kitchen” for disabled patients has been 
opened in Highland View Cuyahoga County 
Chronic Hospital near Cleveland, Ohio. Evelyn 
Brockett, home service supervisor of the Cleveland 
Electric Iuminating Company and the present 
chairman of the Cleveland Home Economists in 
Business, worked closely with doctors and occupa- 


tional therapists to plan this special kitchen. 


The photograph: below show the Idea Kitchen oven 
that is high enough for patients to sit to work, the 
wheeled cart that can be stored near convenient dish 
shelves, and the 18-inch mixing counter. 


April 1955 


As part of the hospital's rehabilitation program, 
homemaking training has a useful and practical 
goal. Such training will enable the patient to re- 
turn home and assume as many responsibilities of 
homemaking as her disability will permit. For the 
patient, it may require developing new techniques 
and adapting her equipment to meet her need. 

A major purpose of the Idea Kitchen is to present 
ideas that the disabled patient can use when she 
returns home. Homemaking training is a step for- 
ward in the concept of rehabilitation. Doctors and 
occupational therapists are becoming aware of the 
great need to train disabled women so that they 
can enjoy a more normal life at home. This training 
helps the women feel they can contribute to the 
life of their family and friends. It means a great 
deal to the stability of the family to have the home- 
maker carry on her usual activities. 

The Idea Kitchen was designed to accommodate 
wheel chair patients as well as others. Both men 
and women patients make use of the facilities. Car- 
diac patients from other hospitals in the area will 
be sent to Highland View for training. An appeal- 
ing feature of the kitchen is its homey atmosphere 
in contrast to that of the regular hospital. 

Rehabilitation centers are another phase in 
the expanding field of home economics. Doctors 
and occupational therapists are looking to home 
economists for assistance in building rehabilitation 


programs. 


Home Economics Aids Iraq 
Farm Settlement Program 


News AND PusuicatTions Drvision 
Foreicn Operations ADMINISTRATION 


In Iraq, Bertha Fae Strange of Bangs, Texas, a 
home economist with the United States Operations 
Mission in Baghdad, is introducing home economics 
training and services to a new community of rural 
families. 

Miss Strange’s current assignment is with the 
Miri Sirf Land Settlement project, where she works 
directly with farm families as a part of the Foreign 
Operations Administration's technical co-operation 
program. This phase of the program is designed 
to help settle landless farmers on government- 
owned land. Through her efforts, a primary school 
has been started staffed by two teachers with ap- 
proximately 100 girls and boys in attendance. The 
children travel to and from school on horseback. 
Final arrangements are complete for a school 
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lunch program as well as medical attention from 
the Ministry of Health's mobile health unit serving 
the area. Upon her return from recent home leave, 
Miss Strange plans to expand the school lunch and 
health facilities program and start homemaking 
classes for the older girls and women as well as 
sewing classes for the school girls. She will live 
on the project, which will give her an opportunity 
to learn the problems of village life from actual 
experience. 

Miss Strange went to Iraq in 1952 as a member 
of a team of three home economists to set up a 
home economics department in Queen Aliyah Col- 
lege, Iraq's only institution of higher learning for 
women. The new building houses the home man- 
agement, foods, and nutrition laboratories. For two 
years Miss Strange directed the clothing, home fur- 
nishing, and home management phases of the home 
economics pro: At the close of the second 
school year all phases of the home economics pro- 
gram were functioning and approximately 100 girls 
majoring in homemaking enrolled. During this time, 
in line with the basic theme of FOA’s technical 
co-operation program, Miss Strange trained two 
Iraqi counterparts who now have assumed full 
responsibility of this program. 

Before going to Iraq Miss Strange taught home 
economics on a Fulbright Award at the American 
College for Girls in Egypt. She was assistant pro- 
fessor of home economics at Arizona State College 
and for 13 years was with the Department of 


Agriculture in Hawaii. 


ARC photo by Dorothy Kniss Moore 


Red Cross Course to Become Part of 
Home Economics Curriculum in the Ryukyus 


Mrs. Charles Morris, RN, of Corning, California, Ameri- 
can Red Cross volunteer instructor, is shown teaching 
a class in “Mother and Baby Care” at the Ryukyus 
University, Okinawa. Adapted to fit the Ryukyuan cul- 
ture, this 12-hour course will become part of the Uni- 
versity’s home economics curriculum. Teachers as well 
as students attend the classes. Toyoko Kuda, practicing 
with the model doll, and Mrs. Hiroko Arakaki (beside 
Miss Kuda) are instructors in the University’s home 
econcmics department who will teach the subjects after 
they finish the Red Cross courses. Both women were 
graduated in 1953 from the University’s first four-year 
class. 


Pay AHEA Dues in the Springtime 


Membership bills are now in the mail to the AHEA’s record membership of 
22,225, urging each 1954-55 member to “Stay a Member” in 1955-56. 

When dues are paid in the spring they are processed during the spring and 
summer and all AHEA and state membership lists and mailing plates for the 
Journat or Home Economics are made ready for the beginning of the next 
fiscal year. Payment of dues in the spring eliminates expensive follow-up 
reminders, time-consuming processes of membership reinstatement, and special 
mailings of the JouRNAL. 

A new procedure this year will be the mailing of the 1955-56 membership 
cards immediately after the membership has been processed at the AHEA 
headquarters office. Previously the cards were held for mailing in September 
in the belief that the members were then at their permanent addresses. The 
new procedure provides a prompt acknowledgment of the receipt of dues. 

A new policy this year provides that dues received at AHEA headquarters 
after April 15 will be credited to 1955-56 unless they are accompanied by a 
specific request that the dues be applied to the 1954-55 membership. The new 
policy assures the member a full year's participation in Association activities 
and receipt of all of the Journats as they are issued. 
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Looking at You 


Through the Eyes of a Prospective Employer 


The material in the article below was supplied by seven authors each of whom is responsible for hir- 
ing graduating seniors for different kinds of beginning jobs with their organizations. The article is 
imtended to help new home economists be at case in their job-hunting ventures. It will also aid 
undergraduates to plan courses and activities now that prepare them for jobs. 


In the spring a senior's thoughts turn seriously 
to obtaining that first job so important for a start 
in her professional career. If she has an above- 
average scholastic record (though not necessarily 
_ all “A’s”) and recommendations from her college 
teachers showing that she gets along well with 
people, she has the fundamental qualifications— 
but how does she convince a prospective employer 
that she is the right one to fill the position? 

Mr. C. E. Hinchey, superintendent of schools 
in Montclair, New Jersey, who last spring filled 
two home economics teaching positions from a list 
of 12 candidates referred to him by college place- 
ment bureaus, says: 

If the candidate passes the first hurdle, we examine the 
record in greater detail. We want to know how well the 
person has done in relation to her potential. .. . We try to 
discover from the record the breadth of interest of the per- 
son and the success the person has had in fields of activity 
other than academic. . . . We want our home economics 
teachers to be poised, animated, interesting people. 

During the interview, we hope to discover a warmth of 
personality, a liking for children and people, a flexibility 
of personal adjustment which will aid the teacher in making 
the most of all kinds of opportunities. 

Another school superintendent, Fred B. Painter 
of Rochester, New York, says that in employing 
one home economics teacher he examines cre- 
dentials of 10 or 12 and chooses 4 or 5 of these to 
interview. He says: 

I give consideration to appearance, poise, ability to con- 
verse, and other personality factors. More than this, how- 
ever, I try to find out the basic interests of the applicant. 
Above all I try to select applicants who are motivated by 
a real interest in what they feel they can contribute to 
young people through their classes and activities in home- 
making 

“The truest and therefore the most beneficial 
impression can be created by the applicant's being 
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relaxed and natural,” says J. W. Harrison of the 
personnel division, employee relations department, 
E. I. duPont de Nemours & Company. He suggests 
that the student not try to create any particular 
impression. Mr. Harrison is interested in home 
economists from the standpoint of their potential 
for success in business, and he says, “Our decision 
to offer a position is based upon a composite evalu- 
ation developed from several interviews.” 

A home economist who interviews approximately 
12 to 15 new graduates each year to fill 4 or 5 
vacancies in home service, Eleanor Morrison, home 
service director of the Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Company (Grand Rapids), says regarding the 
interview: 

Strange as it may seem, the scales of decision may be 
tipped by the questions you ask or don’t ask. A lack of 
questions as to such things as the activities involved in 
the position; the potentialities of the position for your 
development; whether it offers you what you're interested in 
doing; and what the community is like frequently indicate 
how really interested you are. 

Not that we mean you are going to find the ideal job— 
does it exist?—but we believe that if you analyze positions 
to determine which you are best suited for and which may 
offer the greatest potential for growth after considering all 
factors, you will give greater service to your employer and 
both will benefit materially from a wise decision 


Mary E. Huck, general home service director of 
the Ohio Fuel Gas Company, who interviews ap- 
proximately 100 graduates each year to fill 15 to 18 
openings, says she likes to find new graduates who 
have read about and observed all the areas of the 
home economics profession—who take advantage 
of opportunities for field trips, who attend state 
home economics association meetings, and who 
have talked with professional home economists to 
obtain insight in what is expected on the job. Miss 
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Huck describes one of her most successful experi- 

ences employing a young home economist: 

I'll never forget one applicant who arrived promptly for 
an interview simply sparkling with enthusiasm for getting 
started on her first job. She had talked with one of our 
former apprentices and investigated home service work and 
our company. Naturally, she was hired, did an outstanding 
job, and within a year had been promoted to one of our 
supervisory positions. 

Margaret DeAtley, appliance testing supervisor 
of the Crosley and Bendix Home Appliances 
Divisions, AVCO Manufacturing Corporation, su- 
pervises three home economists in appliance test- 
ing. When she is about to fill an opening, she 
notifies several colleges and universities. Using the 
credentials of recommended students from these 
colleges, she looks for about three seniors she feels 
have “adequate training for the job.” She says, “If 
a student does not have sufficient equipment train- 
ing, I next look for basic foods background with 
good training in experimental cookery. A student 
who has most of the required personality traits and 
good foods background can be trained in equip- 
ment if necessary.” 

Miss DeAtley says she hopes, in reading the 
credentials, that she will find applicants who have 
training also in courses other than home economics 
—such as popular writing, technical writing, sci- 
ences, public speaking—and she looks for evidence 
of participation in extracurricular activities in 
college as well as experience in summer work. “If 
the student does nothing more than work in a drug 
store or ten-cent store,” she says, “it will be help- 
ful in obtaining experience in working with people, 
carrying out instructions, and building initiative.” 

You will be aided in carrying through the good 
impression your credentials have made, she says, 
if you observe these “don'ts”: 

1. Don't schedule an interview unless you are definitely 

interested in the job. Find out enough through question- 

ing college advisers and friends and through questions 
in your letter of application to be sure you want the 
job before you agree to an interview. 

Don't plan your travel schedule or other appointments 

so that vou worry about the time during the interview. 

3. Don't be late. Don't fail to notify the prospective em- 
ployer if the travel schedule requires a change in the 
appointment time 

4. Don't appear undecided about the kind of work you 
want. 

5. Don't talk excessively; but on the other hand do enter 
into the conversation and show interest by asking 
questions 
If you are a home economics graduate eager to 

start a career in retailing, you should realize that 

this is a highly competitive field, says Mary Kays, 
trainee program co-ordinator of Carson Pirie Scott 


to 


“The new employee should realize that she is to have 

simple work to start,” says Margaret DeAtley. Here 

she is showing Rita Werts (lowa State College, "54) 

and Joan Weber (Ohio Wesleyan, °53) how to insert 

thermocouples into frozen meat packages for refrigerator 
use tests. 


& Co. in Chicago. You should therefore plan your 
job-seeking in retailing in a “very thorough and 
thoughtful manner.” Miss Kays hired seven home 
economics graduates for trainee positions in the 
department store last year—each in a different kind 
of work: (1) personnel trainee (wage administra- 
tion), (2) sponsor of the College Board, (3) sales- 
girl in the Teen Colony department, (4) salesgirl 
in the Three to Six Shop, (5) wedding gift serv- 
ice trainee, (6) tearoom kitchen supervisor, and 
(7) salesgirl in the Girl Scout Shop. 

A clear, concise, typed letter of application is 
very important, she says. And on the interview, 
the applicant should present a well-groomed, busi- 
ness-like appearance to make a good impression. 


Because [in department stores] we're involved in it, we 
look for some evidence of fashion and style sense. Maybe 
we're old-fashioned, but we still believe that hat and gloves 
make an outfit complete 

Any kind of work experience is valuable for those who 
want careers in any phase of retailing. There's no sub- 
stitute for selling experience, preferably in a big depart- 
ment store—girls who have been College Board members, 
or who have spent their summers behind counters in their 
home town stores, are two jumps ahead of those who 
haven't. 


After the interview, then what? All the authors 
agreed that if you are offered the position you 
should give your answer within a reasonable time— 
whether it be “yes” or “no.” And whatever the 
outcome of the interview a letter of “thank you” is 
in order. In it you should indicate whether you 
are interested in the job or whether you are looking 
elsewhere. And the authors wish you the best of 


luck! 
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Know Your AHEA—Its Officers 


Spring is election time for officers of the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association and an appro- 
priate moment to give thought to the AHEA officers 
~—who they are, how their names reach the national 
ballot, their tenure in office, something of their 
assignments, and something of their “posterity.” 

Catherine T. Dennis, the 24th AHEA president, 
is supervisor of home economics education in the 
North Carolina Department of Public Instruction. 
An AHEA vice-president from 1950 to 1953, she 
will have served for six consecutive years on the 
AHEA executive committee when her 
term as president ends in 1956. 

Frances Clinton, first vice-president, 
is state leader of home economics in 
the Oregon Extension Service. Edna 
Hill, second vice-president, is head of 
the department of home economics 
at the University of Kansas. Mrs. 


sources are recommendations from the presidents 
of state home economics associations and from 
other “key” members. 

The Bylaws stipulate that the AHEA president, 
at the time of her election, shall be a “member of 
the executive board or one who has served on the 
executive board.” This means that she must be 
or have been a chairman of one of the sections, 
a vice-president, treasurer, or recording secretary 
.of the Association, or the president of a state home 
economics association who represents the state 
associations on the board. 

Considerations of geographic and 
professional distribution among the 
officers have, in recent years, been 
assured by selecting two candidates 
from the geographic or professional 
area that seems appropriate to the 
nominating committee. 


Edna Kraft James, third vice-presi- 
dent, who now gives full time to 
homemaking and community work in Des Moines, 
lowa, is a former supervisor of home economics 
education in lowa. 

Mary Rokahr, treasurer of AHEA, is head of the 
department of general home economics and pro- 
fessor of home management at the University of 
Connecticut. As a member of the federal Extension 
Service staff in Washington until 1954, Miss Rokahr 
served on many AHEA committees and was in 
close touch with AHEA headquarters and Associa- 
tion affairs. 

Mrs. Gertrude Holloway Johnson, recording sec- 
retary, is another homemaker-officer. Before her 
marriage in 1954, she was state home demonstration 
leader, Extension Service, University of Delaware. 

The national officers of AHEA hold AHEA office 
in addition to their usual positions and—even count- 
ing the generous assistance given by the officer's 
employer—office-holding means an expenditure of 
much personal time and considerable money. 

National officers of the AHEA, officers of AHEA 
sections, and members of the nominating committee 
are elected by mail ballot. 

The AHEA nominating committee of five mem- 
bers elected by the membership prepares the slate 
of the national officers to be elected each year. 
For its selection of candidates for the national 
offices the committee assembies suggestions from 
many sources. Among the most important of these 


get a member 


The duties of each of the national 
officers are outlined in the Bylaws. 
The first vice-president serves as chairman of the 
program for the annual meeting; the second vice- 
president serves as chairman of the committee on 
committees; the third vice-president serves as chair- 
man of the membership credentials committee; the 
recording secretary is responsible for the minutes 
of all Association business meetings and meetings 
of all governing bodies; the treasurer is custodian 
of the Association funds and chairman of the 
advisory budget committee. 

The AHEA president holds office one year as 
president-elect and two years as president; vice- 
presidents serve three years; recording secretary, 
treasurer, and nominating committee, two years. 

Each of the sections (except the college clubs 
section) has a chairman, vice-chairman, and secre- 
tary serving for two-year terms and a chairman- 
elect for the second year of the chairman's term of 
office. The college club officers serve for one year. 

Candidates for section officers are selected by a 
nominating committee of section members ap- 
pointed by the chairman of the section. 

Positions as section officers as well as committee 
membership and work in the state home economics 
association—while not mandatory for office-holding 
—do contribute the kind of experience within the 
Association that nominating committees look for in 
prospective candidates for national and sectional 
offices. 
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Comment 


Choose Summer Study 
Courses from Journal’s List 


Summer Study Opportunities—a popular feature 
of the Journat for the past several years—appears 
in this issue on pages 284 to 291. This year's feature 
combines the listing of special summer courses and 
workshops previously included in this section of 
the Journat and advertisements of regular summer 
sessions. 

Schools in all parts of the country are represented 
as are study tours abroad and special courses timed 
to make it possible to attend the annual meeting 


of AHEA. 


Vote for AHEA 
Officers This Month 


Candidates for the next president of AHEA head 
the list of officers to be elected on the ballots now 
in the mail to AHEA members. The candidate 
elected this year will serve next year as president- 
elect and assume office as president at the close 
of the 1956 annual meeting. 

Other national officers to be elected are one of 
the three vice-presidents, a recording secretary, 
and three nominating committee members. 

The subject-matter sections will elect a vice- 
chairman, and the professional sections will choose 
a chairman-elect and a secretary. Again this year, 
members may vote in as many subject-matter sec- 
tions as they wish, but in only one professional 
section. This distinction is made because many 
members consider that they are equally interested 
in several areas of subject matter. Since the pro- 
fessional sections are organized along occupational 
lines there is less problem for members to recognize 
the appropriate professional section. 

Ballots returned to the AHEA headquarters will 
be counted by a committee of members under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Russell A. Palen of Wash- 
ington, D.C. Results are reported to the member- 
ship at the annual business meeting. 

More about the selection and duties of AHEA 
officers “Know Your AHEA~—Its 
Officers” on the next page. 

“Good citizenship” in the Association means care- 


is included in 


ful reading of the ballot, a vote from each member, 
and co-operation with the officers in the Association 
programs during their term of office. 


AHEA Section 
to Sponsor Research Forum 


For several years, a committee in the American 
Home Economics Association research section has 
been studying the problem of the critical shortage 
of personnel in home economics with the doctor's 
degree. As a result of this study, one of the section 
projects this year is a forum in which this im- 
portant subject will be discussed. 

On May 2, 3, and 4, 1955, a Forum on Doctoral 
Programs in Home Economics will be held at 
Kellogg Center, Michigan State College. The ob- 
jectives of this forum are: 


1. To focus attention on the present acute shortage 
of people in home economics having doctor's 
degrees 

2. To devise ways of improving this situation 

3. To discuss specific problems involved in initiat- 


ing and developing adequate graduate pro- 

grams in home economics in colleges and uni- 

versities 

Invitation to this meeting is being extended to 
home administrators in schools that 
granted doctor's degrees in the last five years or 
that are set up to offer doctor's degrees in home 
economics. A few graduate deans and experiment 


economics 


station directors will be invited to discuss the sub- 
ject with the home economics representatives 


Future Meetings 


The National Conference of Social Work an- 
nounces that Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, secretary of 
the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, is to speak at the 82d Annual Forum of 
the National of Social Work next 
month on the subject “How to Make Medical Care 
Available.” Over-all theme of the Forum 
held May 29 to June 3 in San Francisco, is “Social 
Welfare 1955-Progress, Problems and Prospects.” 

The Southern Association on Children Under 
Six will hold its sixth annual conference in Chat 
1955 


has 


Conference 


to be 


tanooga, Tennessee, April 28, 29, and 30 
“The Atomic Age—Children from One to Six’ 
been chosen as the theme. The Conference is open 
to all interested persons. Further information may 
be obtained from Margaret E. McPhaul 
Chairman, School of Home Economics, University 
of Georgia Nursery School, Athens 

The Vermont Home Economics Association 
will hold its spring meeting on April 30 in Burling 


Program 


ton. 
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Special Postconvention Tours of 
Seenic Minnesota for AHEA 


The local arrangements committee for the 1955 
annual meeting of AHEA has arranged two special 
tours for the week end following the meeting. 

The North Shore—lron Range Tour, including 
Itasca State Park and the Arrowhead Country of 
northern Minnesota, will leave Minneapolis Satur- 
day morning and return to the Twin Cities on the 
evening of July 4. The tour, with a guide for each 
bus, can accommodate 74 people in two buses. 

Saturday night will be spent at Douglas Lodge 
at the head of the Mississippi in Itasca State Park 
and Sunday night at Lutsen on the northern shore 
of Lake Superior in the Arrowhead Country. 

Transportation and lodging for the trip will cost 
$25 with meals extra. Since only 74 people can be 
accommodated on the trip and reservations for 
overnight lodging must be made soon, the local 
committee urges that all reservations be in by 
May | and that each person's reservation be ac- 
companied by a deposit of $15. 

The Rochester Trip, one of the professional trips 
for Friday afternoon, July 1, will return to the 
Twin Cities on Friday evening in order that AHEA 
members may take both this trip and the three-day 
northern trip—thus getting a fine view of Minne- 
sota in three and one-half days. 

Transportation and dinner for the Rochester trip 
are both included in the special price of $5.50. 
Prepaid reservations will need to be made by June 
15—earlier is recommended. 


Use the reservation blanks below for both tours: 


AHEA North Shore—tIron Range Tour 
July 24, 1955 


Including Itasca State Park and Arrowhead Country 
Price: $25 Deposit required: $15 per person 
Enclosed please find $_____. for___ reservation( s) 
Name. 
Address____ 


Send this form to: Miss Priscilla Rugg 
Room 502 City Hall, St. Paul, Minnesota 


AHEA Rochester Tour, Afternoon, July 1, 1955 


Price: $5.50 Deposit: $5.50 
Enclosed please find for___. reservation(s) 
Name___. 

Addr 


Send this form to: Miss Priscilla Rugg 
Room 502 City Hall, St. Paul, Minnesota 


Journal Readership Survey 


The AHEA advisory committee for publications 
and advertising has queried a sampling of AHEA 
members in the research section and the home 
economists in homemaking section about their 
rating of the various sections in the JounnaL and 
their suggestions for topics to be included in next 
year’s JOURNAL. 

Both groups checked “Research” as their favorite 
Jounnat section. Other favorites among the re- 
search members, in descending order of times 
checked, were Abstracts, main articles, In Short 
and New Books (tied), and advertising, with some 
sections receiving no votes as “favorite” though 
they were checked as “regularly read” in a number 
of replies. 

The homemakers ranked as favorite sections: 
Research, main articles, and New Books. In Short, 
Abstracts, From the Editor's Mail, and Flashes from 
Our Advertisers and Exhibitors all tied for fourth 
place. Washington News and News Notes tied for 
fifth place, though News Notes received the second 
highest number of homemakers’ checks as “regu- 
larly read.” 

Asked what areas the groups would like to see 
given more space in the Journnar, the research 
members listed most often: foods and nutrition, 
home management and family economics, and 
research, while the homemakers mentioned general 
homemaking, family relations, new equipment, and 
nutrition most often. 

The survey was conducted by means of a double 
postcard questionnaire sent to a random sampling 
of the AHEA members who last year checked 
“research” and “home economist in homemaking” 
as their professional sections. In addition, an equal 
number of names for the homemaking group were 
drawn from the lists of members of affiliated home- 
makers groups who are not individual members 
of AHEA. 

This sampling form was first used several years 
ago and was chosen because it was within the 
budget of money and personnel available and was 
considered valuable in producing suggestions for 
editorial planning. Replies to previous question- 
naires have been helpful—for example, the series of 
articles of particular interest to Extension Service 
workers in the Journat this year (including the 
lead article by Edward Pope in this issue) resulted 
from study of replies to a questionnaire directed 
to the Extension Service section last year. Similar 
use will be made of the results of the present 


a 
surveys. 


Education (Elementary, 
Secondary, and Adult) 


Contributed by Grace Diem 
San Francisco State College 


The elementary school of tomorrow, M. Neswrrr. 
Educ. Leadership 12, No. 4 (Jan. 1955), pp. 217- 
The author reviews the tasks that have been im- 

posed upon the schools since their inception. They 
are: to provide an enlightened citizenry, to create 
national unity, to Americanize, and to teach equal- 
ity. Today she believes that we are faced with a 
new task brought about by changing patterns in 
home life, changing values, and the magnitude of 
a rapidly expanding, highly interdependent world. 
However, she feels that we have the potential for 
meeting these new demands that are being thrust 
upon the schools because of our tremendous ad- 
vances in such areas as psychology of learning and 
human growth and development and our changed 
philosophy with regard to the good life. 

The importance of the teacher in meeting this 
challenge is stressed particularly; the author states 
that one who would teach at the point of human 
need must herself have strong, deep moral and 
spiritual values. 


Continuity in learning, T. Horxivs. Childhood 

Educ. 31, No. 5 (Jan. 1955), pp. 214-217. 

In this article Dr. Hopkins highlights the fact 
that children lack continuity in learning, because 
adults have a tendency to want children to study 
and accept an organization of nonhuman mate- 
rials which the adults believe helped them. How- 
ever, the author states that if adults will trust their 
children and provide them with a rich, permissive, 
wholesome environment, each child will learn to 
make better selections, to increase his understand- 
ing of the process through which he makes his 
selections, and to continue to improve his experi- 
ences throughout life. 

In other words, the continuity in learning lies 
within the child, and adults need to encourage chil- 
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dren to achieve that higher living continuity which 
leads toward more mature selves and higher social 
action. 


The “small group”: An atom the school can't 
split, C. A. Tonson. The Clearing House 29, 
No. 4 ( Dec. 1954), pp. 195-198. 

The author points out the necessity for combating 
personality problems that arise in large schools. 
He suggests the use of informal small groups. Dr. 
Tonsor states that large industry had many of the 
same problems faced by the schools until it estab- 
lished relaxation and recreation periods during 
which small groups could get together. Since in- 
dustry found that it paid to take note of the 
personality-building power and the therapeutic 
power of small groups, Dr. Tonsor believes that 
large schools would also find this technique in- 
valuable. 

He believes that small groups set the pattern for 
achievement both in curricular and extracurricular 
activities—that within the group students are re- 
laxed and a refreshing frankness prevails. The au- 
thor also states that students must be the active 
force in the small group with the teacher serving 
as a guide or adviser. 

While admitting that there is much about small 
group behavior yet to learn, Dr. Tonsor feels that 
there are distinct advantages in encouraging small 
groups. He believes that a widespread type of 
leadership can be developed in the small group 
situation and that there will be maximum growth 
and development by all who participate. 


Work experience in secondary education, H. A. 
Campion. Calif. J. Secondary Educ. 30, No. 1 
(Jan. 1955), pp. 4-10. 

This article is a report of the Los Angeles experi- 
ment of including work experiences in the high 
school program. The author feels that the project 
showed that work experiences can properly be in- 
cluded in the senior high school program of both 
boys and girls. He states that such experiences 
should be recognized as a contribution to general 
education and should not be related only to voca- 
tional education; furthermore, that work experi- 
ences can provide a dynamic motivation for many 
other educational activities. 

It is the author's opinion that work experience 
should be under the control of the school officials 
and should carry with it the same credit allowed 
for other subjects; that it should be acceptable in 
part in meeting the requirements for high school 
graduation; and that it should be so planned as to 
contribute to individual development, to economic 
literacy, and to general preparation for living in an 
industrial society. 
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Family Economics— 


Home Management 


Contributed by Evizaneru Wiecanr 
Michigan State College 


Is the kitchen disintegrating? |. F. Mrranact. 
Industrial Design 1, No. 3 ( Aug. 1954), pp. 64- 
81. 

The consumers stampede to small appliances, 
built-ins on the one hand and portables on the 
other, may well cause the appliance industry to 
ask, “What's in a kitchen?” 

In developing new designs in equipment, the 
creators have considered such basic questions as: 
Can an appliance suit the modern kitchen without 
“losing face"? Can an appliance be either free- 
standing or built-in? Can specialized miniatures 
and all-purpose roammoth pieces live together? 
Can several appliances merge into one perfect ap- 
pliance? Can a “package” be versatile enough for 
both new and existing kitchens? 

The trends in refrigerators, ranges, sinks, and 
electric kitchens of the future are shown in a 
series of pictures. 


Packaging redesigned with the grocer in mind. 
Packaging Parade 22, No. 263 (Dec. 1954), p. 
71. 

The National Fruit Product Company redesigned 
White House brand food products packages with 
two main objectives: (1) to provide packages that 
would do a better self-selling job and thus help 
the retailer move more merchandise with less effort; 
and (2) to provide him with packages that were 
convenient and economical to handle, both in his 
storeroom and on his shelves. Shipping cases have 
the same information on all four sides for easy 
identification and quick spot inventories. The labels 
are slightly larger and present a less crowded 
appearance, 

This company reasoned that handling costs were 
a highly important factor in the retailer's over-all 
operation and designed the new packages to elimi- 
nate the time required to turn them. 


Plan your mortgage as you plan your home, 
M. Corean. House Beautiful 96, No. 12 ( Dec. 
1954), pp. 136, 137+-. 

In 1955, mortgage money will be much easier to 
get than it was in 1954 or 1953. Some new features 

of the Housing Act passed in the summer of 1954 
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should be attractive to those who are planning to 
buy, build, or modernize a house. 

These revisions include the lowering of the down- 
payment requirement on mortgages insured by 
FHA, the lengthening of amortization up to 30 
years instead of 25, and the specific authorization 
of FHA to insure “open-end” mortgages on both 
new aml existing houses. The “open-end” clause 
permits the borrower at any future time to obtain 
additional funds under the same mortgage instru- 
ment for additions and major repairs or alterations. 
The buyer can now obtain a copy of the FHA 
appraisal, which will be a good clue to what the 
right price should be. To protect the buyer against 
shoddy work, the new law requires the builder to 
file with the FHA, before construction begins, the 
approved plans and specifications of the house, 
including approved changes. 


No time for thinking, V. H. Laucuner. Modern 
Materials Handling 9, No. 12 ( Dec. 1954), p. 73. 
Nine out of ten people in the United States would 

emphatically assert that we have more of almost 

every type of finished product than all other peoples 
of the world combined. Hence, we lead. 

The editor believes the premises are true; the 
conclusion is false. We lead not in research and 
development but in management and production 
know-how. When the war ended, we were running 
out of ideas and since then have not reversed that 
downward trend. 

One of the many reasons is that everyday de- 
mands on us as individuals are so intense that we 
concentrate on doing, not thinking. We carry some 
projects too far. We drop others too soon. Seldom 
do we re-examine our acticns, question our deci- 
sions, analyze our mistakes. Seldom do we take 
time to think about entirely new concepts. 

Mr. Laughner urges us to reconnoiter mentally 
in unknown areas tor the future of business and of 
ourselves. 


‘iting the machine to the man, F. Beto. For- 
tune 50, No. 5 (Nov. 1954), pp. 134-137+. 

In its modern sense, human engineering no longer 
carries any suggestion of manipulating people. 
Rather, the human engineer accepts people as he 
finds them and tries to establish their strengths and 
weaknesses as machine operators. Having done 
this, he attempts to allocate to the machine and to 
the human operator the functions each can do best. 

The products discussed and /or illustrated are: 
cars, telephones, aircraft cockpits, submarine and 
refinery control panels, and cameras. 


\ 


Vol. 47, No. 4 


Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by Ruts J. Dates 
Florida State University 


Attitudes of grandmothers and mothers toward 
child rearing practices, R. Startes and J. W. 
Samara. Child Devel. 25, No. 2 (June 1954), pp. 
91-97. 

This-study tested the hypothesis that attitudes of 
grandmothers and mothers of the present genera- 
tion of children differ in respect to child rearing 
practices and that grandmothers are more strict 
and authoritative than mothers. A recent adult atti- 
tude scale developed by J. H. Wiley was used with 
87 grandmother-mother pairs, all from middle class 
families and resident of the same city. Of this 
group, 42 pairs lived together in the same home. 
Each member of the remaining 45 pairs lived in a 
separate household. In all areas of child care, it 
was found that grandmothers were more strict than 
were mothers. Both grandmothers and mothers 
were more permissive when grandmothers lived in 
their own homes. As the educational level in- 
creased in both generations, so did permissiveness 
in child care. 


A comparison of parent judgments and child 
feelings concerning the self adjustment and 
social adjustment of twelve-year-old children, 
L. M. Lancrorp and O. W. Aum. J. Genetic 
Psychol. 85 (Sept. 1954), pp. 39-46. 

The California Test of Personality, Elementary 
Series, Form B, devised by Thorpe, Clark, and 
Tiegs was given to 20 twelve-year-old girls, 20 
twelve-year-old boys, and their 80 parents. Inter- 
views were run in almost all cases concurrently. 
Anonymity was promised all subjects. Parents were 
asked to respond to the questions as they thought 
their particular child would respond, not as they 
themselves felt. Data indicated parents were likely 
to underestimate child responses concerning feel- 
ings or concepts of self adjustment. There were 
more highly significant correlations in the father- 
son relationship than in any others. Parents’ esti- 
mates of child responses were more accurate for 
questions that involved social adjustment than for 
self-adjustment. In light of the findings these inves- 
tigators felt “that the comparatively closer agree- 
ment in components concerning social adjustment 
might have been due to the fact that social adjust- 
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ment is more easily discerned than is self adjust- 
ment and that patterns of social adjustment of 
children would be more similar to parental patterns 
than would those of self adjustment.” 


Coler usage in nursery school painting, A. L. 
Corcoran. Child Devel. 25, No. 2 (June 1954), 
pp. 107-113. 

A nursery school group of 20 children was used 
to investigate the extent to which first choices of 
colors to be used were influenced by the arrange- 
ment of the colors. The group consisted of three- 
year-olds who were invited to paint at a double 
easel. Each child painted twice and was scored 
as to colors and sequence of colors used. The com- 
monly encountered basic colors were used—blue, 
black, red, and yellow. The data were found to be 
in agreement with findings of others. The children 
used colors in sequential order of presentation. It 
was felt that children of this age approach paint- 
ing merely to apply color rather than to discrimi- 
nate selectively among colors. This study would 
continue to reinforce the common point of view 
now held that children’s paintings at this age level 
are mainly exploratory. 


Sex education: unfinished business, F. Rent. 
Child Study 32, No. 1 (Spring 1955), pp. 4-11. 
Progress has been made in the spread of knowl- 

edge of children and their individual reactions to 

sex teaching among parents and in the schools. We 
know what is “normal” in the development of 
sexual curiosity for the young child. We see that 
during transitional stages children may have diffi- 
culty accepting their masculinity or femininity. But 

“we need to learn a lot more about what is normal 

for Johnny where he lives before we can be sure 

what a given experience will do to him.” 

Most schools and adults don’t meet the sex edu- 
cation needs of youth. Good information as well as 
the wrong kind is imparted by the child's peers. 
The major job of preventive psychiatry and 
group therapy is being handled by peer groups. 
“We might even learn much from a survey in 
which we try to find out from youngsters how they 
have answered sex questions of other youngsters, 
and what experiences they themselves remember 
as recipients of such help.” The parent today hopes 
to gain and keep his child’s confidence but finds at 
certain stages he doesn't have it. “Children turn to 
peers or others not because they have no confidence 
in their parents but because they feel so strongly 
and positively toward them, that, in this area, the 
‘homegrown adult’ is, for the time being, ‘taboo.’ ” 
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Foods 
Contributed by Joan Gorpon 
University of Minnesota 


Nonhomogenized vs. homogenized milk in 
baked custards, R. Jonpan, E. S. Weonen, and 
H. A. Hoiienver. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 30, No. 
11 (Nov. 1954), pp. 1126-1130. 

Two proportions of sugar and egg to milk, three 
temperatures of preheating milk, and three oven 
temperatures were used in preparing custards 
made with homogenized and nonhomogenized milk. 
Custards were tested for firmness with a penetrom- 
eter and for syneresis by determining amount of 
drained liquid after the custard had stood for one 
hour. 

Homogenized milk custards were less firm and 
showed less drainage than did nonhomogenized 
milk custards. The latter were scored higher on 
consistency, texture, tenderness, and sheen. 

Custards from the two milks showed similar 
trends with respect to differences in formula and 
temperatures. Those made with lower proportion 
of egg to milk (48 gm per cup of milk) were less 
firm than those made with higher proportion (54.6 
gm per cup of milk) but were still acceptable in 
consistency. Those made with milk preheated to 
194°F had a more desirable structure than those 
made with milk heated to 122°F but were not 
sufficiently different from those made with milk pre- 
heated to 203°F to justify the longer heating period. 
Custards baked at 400°F were firmer than those 
baked at 325°F and were scored lower in porosity. 
A temperature of 350°F was considered most satis- 
factory from the standpoint of quality, length of 
baking period, and possibility of overcooking. 


The effect of freezer storage temperatures on 
cake quality and on the carbon dioxide con- 
tent of cake batters, R. Moone, B. Meven, and 
R. Bucxiey. Food Research 19, No. 6 (Nov.- 
Dec., 1954), pp. 590-596. 

Shortened cake batters were made with sulfate- 
phosphate, phosphate, and tartrate baking powders 
and were stored in six-inch tins in heat-sealed 
cellophane bags. Batters were either frozen and 
stored at —20°F, trozen at —20°F and stored at 0°F, 
or frozen and stored at 0°F. Carbon dioxide con- 
tent of the batters was determined by the gaso- 
metric method of Chittick. 

All batters lost some carbon dioxide during stor- 
age, but the loss at —20°F was less than that at 
0°F. At 20°F, phosphate batters retained a 
higher percentage of carbon dioxide than did sul- 
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fate-phosphate or tartrate batters. After 12 weeks 
at O°F, sulfate-phosphate and phosphate batters 
showed a higher retention than did tartrate batters. 

Cake volume did not decrease significantly fol- 
lowing storage at —20°F but decreased signifi- 
cantly following 12 weeks’ storage at 0°F. Cakes 
baked from batters stored at —20°F were scored 
approximately equal to freshly baked cakes, but 
those from batters stored at 0°F for more than 2 
to 4 weeks were scored markedly lower, particu- 
larly in grain, volume, and texture. 


Proteins in flour: Review of the physical char- 
acteristics of gluten and reactive groups in- 
volved in change in oxidation, B. SuLLtIvan. 
J. Agr. & Food Chem. 2, No. 24 ( Nov. 24, 1954), 
pp. 1231-1234. 

No satisfactory answer to the difference in physi- 
cal properties of gluten obtained from various 
wheat flours has been found. No apparently im- 
portant differences in amount or kind of amino 
acids have been found in gluten from flours of 
different dough characteristics and baking quali- 
ties. The author points out that the explanation 
might be found in detailed studies of structure, 
configuration, and secondary valence forces of 
amino acids. 

Flour is aged, either by slow oxidation or addi- 
tion of oxidizing agents such as potassium iodate, 
potassium bromate, chlorine dioxide, or chlorine, 
in order to obtain optimum dough handling prop- 
erties especially with respect to volume, grain, and 
texture¢,,.heactive groups involved in such changes 
in physical properties of gluten and dough belong 
to the sulfur-containing amino acids, methionine, 
cysteine, and cystine. 


Effect of cooking on bacterial count of ground 
ham mixtures, B. B. Desxivs and D. L. Husse- 
man. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 30, No. 12 ( Dec. 
1954), pp. 1245-1249. 

The influence of cooking procedures on bacterio- 
logic content of ham loaves and ham croquettes, 
uninoculated and inoculated with a strain of Mi- 
crococcus pyogenes var. aureus, was investigated. 
Cooking ham loaves to an internal temperature of 
80°C resulted in a decrease in total numbers of 
viable bacteria, but in no case were the micrococci 
completely destroyed. Total number of bacteria in 
ham croquettes cooked to internal temperatures 
from 56° to 63°C was higher than for any of the 
other ham loaf samples. In each case, a higher 
microbial count of the uncooked mixture resulted 
in more bacteria surviving the cooking process. 
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Vol. 47, No. 4 


Housing and Household 


Equipment 


Contributed by Tesste AGAN 
Kansas State College 


A quiet house is a better house. House & Home 

7, No. 1 (Jan. 1955), pp. 160-165. 

Today's houses are noisier than yesterday's 
houses. There are more noise-making machines 
than ever—mixers, grinders, clothes- and dish- 
washers, vacuum cleaners, furnace fans, air condi- 
tioners, radio and TV sets. Floor plans are open, 
walls are thin, and more and more sound-bouncing 
glass and dry walls are used. On the other hand, 
there are acoustical advantages. One-story houses 
have no noise transmitting stair wells and no 
second-story floors to produce noise. 

Bedrooms and living rooms need most protection 
from noise, the chief problem being to insulate them 
from noises outside themselves. On noisy streets, 
these rooms should face the rear of the lot. If they 
must be located adjacent to the noise making areas 
of the house, they should be protected by heavy 
walls or clothes closets. 

Ways of combating noise include: placing of 
bathrooms back of a living room fireplace, or 
flanked by clothes closets in bedrooms. Packing of 
soil lines from bathrooms should be done for sound 
insulation. Wherever possible, major appliances 
should be mounted on resilient bases to prevent 
vibration. Cathedral ceilings and different-height 
ceilings help to dissipate sound. 

Most used of all noise absorbents is acoustical 
tile, which when applied to walls and ceiling gives 
advantages apparent to anyone with normal hear- 
ing; it also has high thermal property. Other ab- 
sorbents are acoustical plaster, vermiculite-filled 


concrete block, and cinder block. 


Behind the headlines. Lifetime of Living 3, No. 

12 ( Dec. 1954), p. 9. 

A Bureau of the Census survey shows that more 
people build homes after 60 than before 30. Fur- 
thermore, despite a current preoccupation with 
“young” homemakers, the fact remains that older 
couples—with few financial commitments and more 
ready cash—formed nearly as many new households 
as were begun by newlyweds in the past three 
years. 

Older couples, moving from their own homes in- 
to apartments, seek to maintain their space scale 
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of living. Thus, Chutick and Sudakoff, builders of 
a $6,000,000 apartment development in Queens, 
New York, report that 80 per cent of their five- 
and-a-half- and six-and-a-half-room suites had been 
leased by elderly couples without children. Rea- 
sons: They can afford the larger rentals. They are 
accustomed to large houses and want to maintain 
a feeling of spaciousness in their new homes. They 
want to have enough space to permit their mar- 
ried children to bring their families home for a 
visit. 

Business outlook. Business Week No. 1320 

( Dee. 18, 1954), p. 17. 

When figures are finally totaled, housing starts 
will top 1.2 million quite comfortably. This is 
10 per cent over figures for 1953 but 175,000 below 
record-breaking 1950. Analysts wonder if late starts 
in 1954 have “borrowed” from 1955, as heavy starts 
in 1934 mean high activity well into 1955. Bankers 
believe that mortgage money may get tighter, mak- 
ing it harder to sell new homes on completion. 


Behind the headlines. Lifetime of Living 4, No 

1 (Jan. 1955), p. 6. 

A welcome trailer trend is signalled by the big 
boom in luxury trailer parks. In many places the 
rental fee includes such niceties as swimming privi- 
leges in handsome pools, easy access to on-the-lot 
movie theaters, underground utility lines, TV and 
telephone service, club house, and complete shop- 
ping centers. 


Frank Lloyd Wright and the natural house. 
House & Home 7, No. 1 (Jan. 1955), pp. 166- 
168. 

Many design ideas in houses, accepted and en- 
joyed across the United States, had their genesis 
in the work of Frank Lloyd Wright. The floor-to- 
ceiling picture window, the low-pitched roof with 
wide overhang, the open plan, the kitchen open 
to the living area, the carport, and the use of 
cement block all may be attributed to him. 

In his Usonian house he would eliminate base- 
ment and attic and provide for their equivalent on 
the ground level, because a basement is a “noisome, 
gaseous, damp place. The family tendency is to 
throw things into it, leave them there and forget 
them. Why waste good livable space with an attic 
any more than with a basement?” He would make 
kitchens small but featuced as the work space and 
a becoming part of the living room. The ventilating 
flue of the whole house would be located in the 
kitchen. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Crmustiove Ricker 
Stanford University 


Food service work manual, §. Wison. Coll. & 

Unio. Bus. 17, No. 5 ( Nov. 1954), pp. 48-50. 

A work manual is a necessary part of a university 
food service program. It is both guide and refer- 
ence. Its preparation must be a continuing process, 
with new material added and other material dis- 
carded at intervals. A loose-leaf folder lends itself 
to this type of manual. 

At the University of California, in addition to 
samples of all forms used and their explanation, 
the manual contains two charts. One shows the 
chain of authority from the chancellor of the Uni- 
versity to the principal food service manager. The 
other is an organization chart and shows the rela- 
tionship of the manager to the various food services. 
A calendar shows the dates of the first and last 
meals to be served, both for the semester and the 
recess period. There is also a general university 
calendar wherein the relationship of the food serv- 
ice calendar is shown. 

The manual contains a brief statement of the 
food service objective: “to supply the largest quan- 
tity of well prepared nourishing food possible for 
the money paid by the customer.” 

Minutes of the food managers’ meetings are in- 
corporated in the manual. The same is true of the 
minutes of the menu committee. The latter meet- 
ing reports seem especially valuable additions, as 
records are helpful for reference. 


Facts and figures, L. Neyersxi. News Bull. [Na- 

tional Restaurant Association] 35, No. ll 

( Nov. 1954), p. 5. 

The National Restaurant Association audit pro- 
vides some interesting figures regarding problems 
of the restaurant industry. These same problems in 
part apply to any feeding operation. Sixty-seven 
per cent of the operators interviewed considered 
personnel problems most important. These prob- 
lems included: obtaining qualified help, training 
them, employee morale, and reduction of turnover. 
Eleven per cent mentioned such management prob- 
lems as sanitation, improving kitchen layouts, pro- 
viding storage facilities, and overcoming the sea- 
sonal character of business. Many operators felt 
that they were doing their best job in the area of 
food preparation and customer service. 

Solutions to personnel problems would come 
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through: (1) increasing the productivity of workers 
to the point where their income makes the work 
attractive to qualified personnel; (2) enlisting the 
aid of equipment manufacturers in restaurant 
operation; (3) developing personnel management 
program which would take into account all factors 
contributing to good labor relations; and (4) a 
study of successful and unsuccessful practices in 
handling personnel. 

The food service industry is in the midst of a 
major revolution. Competition now makes good 
cost control vital. Many people interviewed felt 
that manufacturers of food and equipment could 
assist in developing information on portion and 
menu control. Manufacturers of pre-cut meats have 
the basis for providing this information, but few 
are actually helping restaurant managers by con- 
ducting detailed cost tests. Labor and overhead 
costs should be studied as to proper allocation for 


cost control purposes. 


Food preferences of college women, M. Lams, 
V. Apas, and J. Goprrey. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 
30, No. 11 (Nov. 1954), pp. 1120-1124. 

Food preferences of “captive” clientel such as 
college students should be observed. Various stud- 
ies of their preferences have been made. 

As a rule the most disliked foods are the most un- 
familiar. Women have more food aversions than 
have men but are more familiar with more foods. 
One study of a group of women in a co-operative 
hall showed that good food selection was made 
when the women where given free choice. Some 
guidance was offered in menu planning and mar- 
keting. 

In another study, only one food—fried steak— 
was rated well liked by 100 per cent of this group. 
Milk, apples, and oranges won 97 per cent ap- 
proval. Nine out of ten women liked only 18 of 
59 fruits and vegetables served in this residence 
hall. Students were asked to check characteristics 
of food they especially liked. Ninety-one per cent 
checked color; 86 per cent crunchy texture; 79 per 
cent well-done vegetables; and 75 per cent fried 
food. 

Reasons for eating between meals were interest- 
ing; 38 per cent of the group indicated “from 
habit.” 

The tables representing these studies are included 
in the article and are worth the study of dietitians. 
Enough foods from each food group were liked to 
assure an adequate diet by at least 75 per cent of 
the students studied, provided foods were properly 
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cooked and prepared. 


Vol. 47, No. 4 


Social Welfare and 
Public Health 


Contributed by Isanex Becker, Rrra J. 
Eprru SuHapcort, and G. Dornorny 
New York City Group 

Social Welfare and Public Health Section 


Nutritional status of industrial workers. Milbank 
Memorial Fund Quart. 32, No. 4 (Oct. 1954), 
pp. 323-342. 

Dietary history, food consumption records, physi- 
cal examinations, and blood vitamin analyses used 
to evaluate the nutritional status of 610 industrial 
workers showed that, although no cases of acute 
nutritional deficiency diseases were observed, about 
one-fourth of the men gave evidences of suboptimal 
nutrition in one or more nutrients, particularly cal- 
cium, phosphorus, thiamine, riboflavin, and as- 
corbic acid. Suboptimal nutrition as well as obesity 
were observed widely throughout all education, 
age, income, and ethnic groups. Low consumption 
of milk and vitamin-C-rich vegetables and fruits, 
high consumption of un-enriched bread and pas- 
tries, between-meal snacks of candy and sweetened 
beverages, and inadequate breakfasts were dietary 
faults most frequently observed.—L.B. 


Some necessary skills in the child welfare con- 
sultant relationship, A. Kerru-Lucas. Public 
Welfare 12, No. 11 (July 1954), pp. 100-102. 
In this article the author discusses the delicate 

relationship of the state child welfare consultant 
in the public welfare field to the local welfare office 
or to private or sectarian agencies. One of the diffi- 
culties has been the reluctance of agencies to use 
consultants as consultants. Contributing factors 
have been the shortage of staff and the lack of 
established standards of performance for child 
welfare consultants. 

Solutions are: the definition of the characteristics 
of the consultant relationship and the development 
of needed skills. There are at least three closely 
related skills. The first, understanding and accept- 
ance of the objectives of the agency; second, respect 
for the opinions of others; and third, ability to be 
flexible in consultation.—R.].L. 


Public health’s interest in home accident pre- 
vention, E. A. Tmont. Am. J. Public Health 44, 
No. 10 ( Oct. 1954), pp. 1349-1351. 

[Abstracter's Note: It is helpful to keep in mind 
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that in the American Journal of Public Health for 
June 1954 the magnitude of the home accident 
problem in the United States is noted: 1952 showed 
4,300,000 persons injured in the home and 29,000 
killed, as against 2,000,000 persons injured while 
at work and 15,000 killed. Accidents of all types 
are the leading cause of death for persons 1 to 35 
years of age.) 

Mr. Tiboni is chief of the housing hygiene sec- 
tion, Division of Environmental Sanitation of the 
Philadelphia Department of Public Health. He 
states that the Philadelphia accident situation is 
similar to that for the United States as a whole. 
His health department is collecting data about the 
occurrence and types of home accidents and any 
environmental factors that seem to be related. 

Mr. Tiboni includes recommendations resulting 
from the study, which, he says, are to be considered 
as possible objectives. Programs to achieve them 
will wait for further investigation and until projects 
giving most promise in light of limited personnel 
and funds have been selected. 

Education to prevent accidents cannot wait, how- 
ever, until all the data are collected and analyzed. 
This edication should include individuals and fami- 
lies, architectural students who design housing de- 
velopments, and those who are responsible for 
housing codes and ordinances. 

Attention must also be paid to neighborhood 
factors: play areas, sidewalk traffic hazards, vacant 
lots, abandoned refrigerators, and so on. 

Co-ordination of effort by all agencies concerned 
with the welfare of families and education of chil- 
dren and adults is necessary to meet this outstand- 
ing community need.--G.D.W. 


Planning the sodium-restricted diet, C. H. Ron- 
mson. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 31, No. 1 (Jan. 
1955), pp. 28-32. 

Careful attention should be given to five factors 
in order to have sodium-restricted diets effective: 
(1) Sodium content of the diet should come within 
the patient's needs. (2) Foods selected should have 
a sodium content which comes within the pre- 
scribed diet. (3) Necessary nutrients should be 
furnished. (4) Foods should be prepared for appe- 
tite appeal by use of allowed seasonings and flav- 
orings. (5) The patient and the family should be 
given careful instructions regarding the diet and 
the need for adhering to it. The dietitian or the 
person in charge of the diet should practice simple 
arithmetic in the computations of the sodium con- 
tent and the other nutrients to make the meals 
therapeutically and nutritionally sound.—E.M.S. 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Gerre, 
University of Toronto (Canada) 


Soiling of fabrics in contact with the skin, 
D. Fasuman et al. Am. Dyestuff Reptr. 43, 
No. 23 ( Nov. 8, 1954), pp. 751-759. 

Soiling of household fabrics and soiling with 
synthetic dirt have been studied in much greater 
detail than soiling of fabrics against the skin. 
In this test, concealed test collars were worn in- 
side the shirts. Soiling was measured photoelectri- 
cally on various areas of the collars, and reflectance 
of the collars was recorded before and after laun- 
dering or dry cleaning. 

In the fabrics studied, cotton soiled least readily, 
rayon and acetate moderately, and nylon and Da- 
cron most easily. Starched cotton soiled only slightly 
less than unstarched cotton. Optical whiteners 
proved effective in keeping cotton looking white 
after repeated launderings. The washing proce- 
dures used removed most of the soil within the 
first four minutes and removed approximately equal 
amounts of soil from all the fabrics. This left greater 
residues of soil on the fabrics which had become 
dirtier in wearing. 


Single sizing system sought for women’s apparel 
fields, M. G. Lescu. Women’s Wear Daily 89, 


No. 101 ( Nov. 22, 1954), pp. 1, 28. 

The Commodity Standards Division, United 
States Department of Commerce, is sending a new 
recommended sizing system to representatives of 
the women’s apparel industry. [See page 115 of the 
February 1955 Journar.] The objective of the sys- 
tem is to have all types of garments made to the 
same size standards. 

Measurements are for the body clothed in foun- 
dation garments. The sizes do not differ greatly 
from present standards except that the hip meas- 
urement increases more than the bust or waist 
measurement from one size to the next. 


Dress purchases in Cincinnati in 1952 and 1953, 
R. H. Myers. Miami Business Review [Miami 
University] 26, No. 1 (Oct. 1954), 4 pp. 

The dress purchases of a representative pane! of 
Cincinnati families were classified as to price and 
type of store where purchased. The women of 350 
families purchased 1,608 dresses in 1952 and 1,441 
dresses in 1953. Nearly half the dresses were bought 
during the four months April to July. Nearly two- 


thirds of the dresses came from the five leading 
department stores in the city. 

According to the data, three-fifths of the dresses 
cost less than $8.50 each, while only 5 to 6 per cent 
cost more than $20. The data also indicate that the 
panel members purchased inexpensive dresses (un- 
der $5.50) at “middle income” department stores; 
$10.50 to $20 dresses at “quality” department stores; 
and dresses priced over $20 at “exclusive” specialty 
shops. The study was limited to dress purchases by 
housewives living within the city zone of Cincinnati. 


Limited-scale copyrights set in textiles, L. 

Scuwartz. Women’s Wear Daily 89, No. 111 

( Dec. 7, 1954), pp. 1, 56. 

The Copyright Office has announced that copy- 
right protection will be granted on a limited scale 
to producers of textile fabrics incorperating artistic 
designs. This is a partial deterrent to design piracy, 
but a problem arises from the fact that the Copy- 
right Office has no set criteria for a work of art in 
fabric designs at present. 

Formerly, the Copyright Office said that it had 
no authority to copyright textile designs, and courts 
specifically denied copyrights to fabric. During the 
past 30 years, legislative efforts to prevent piracy 
of fabric and apparel designs have been unsuccess- 
ful. A 1953 Supreme Court decision declared that 
a work of art could be copyrighted even though 
the work of art were subsequently incorporated into 
a commercial product. On the basis of this deci- 
sion, the Copyright Office states that the design 
protection applies to the work of art itself, not to 
the complete finished product. 


Flammability and the law, H. E. Hacer. Am. 
Dyestuff Reptr. 43, No. 24 (Nov. 22, 1954), pp. 
788-789. 

A series of accidents involving death or injury 
through flammable fabrics led to a demand for 
legislation banning flammable textiles. Problems in 
developing a workable law involved: (1) which 
fabrics to cover and (2) what methods to use to 
determine flammability. For a time it appeared 
that there would be a number of state laws with 
variable regulations, but few of these materialized. 
In 1953 a much-revised bill was passed by the 
Congress and signed by President Eisenhower, to 
become effective June 30, 1954. Enforcing agency 
is the Federal Trade Commission. Although the 
Flammable Fabrics Act will probably eliminate ex- 
tremely hazardous fabrics from the market, it must 
be remembered that nearly all apparel will burn 
and carelessness will still cause accidents. 


a 
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Technology and the Changing Family. By W. F. 
Ocsurn and M. F. No«xorr. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1955, 329 pp., $3.75. 

This is not just another book on the family but 
one with a unique point of view—that of analyzing 
change in family life and tracing its causation. It is 
a pioneer effort in focusing on causation, at least 
at the semi-popular level. The authors are emi- 
nently fitted for assembling and digesting the masses 
of material underlying their syntheses of changes 
and causes. Dr. Ogburn, who is an expert at ex- 
tracting sociological meaning from a wide variety 
of existing statistical data, and Dr. Nimkoff, an 
authority on family structure and relationships, 
have each made valuable contributions to the un- 
derstanding of family life through earlier books. 

This book is organized into three sections. Two 

are relatively short: Part One, Introduction, includ- 
ing me thodology of the study of causes, and Part 
Three, What of the Future? The long middle sec- 
tion—Part Two, Recent Changes in the Family— 
covers nine phases of change with the causes of 
each, as well as an integrating chapter entitled 
“How and Why the Family Has Changed.” This 
last links clusters of causes. Each phase of change 
includes a description of specific alterations, fol- 
lowed by the causes underlying them. In total, 
slightly more space is devoted to the causes than 
to the changes themselves, but the proportion 
varies decidedly according to the specific change 
under discussion. 

The word “technology” in the title indicates the 
important role of technology in causing change. 
The case for its importance is more factually de- 
veloped than is the case for the second line of 
causation, namely scientific discoveries. The authors 
were courageous enough to project into the future 
the continuing effects of both these lines of causa- 
tion. 

The book is written in a clear and relatively 
simple style. It has a minimum of statistical charts 
and tables for its purposes and those are, in the 
main, easily understood. In addition to the refer- 
ences in footnotes and index, this reviewer would, 
however, have welcomed organized bibliography 
either at the end of each chapter or the end of the 
book. 
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Technology and the Changing Family should 
have a special appeal to home economists. In dis- 
cussing changes in the family, it brings together 
much pertinent and recent statistical material. In 
discussing causation of change and the methodology 
of studying change, it opens up new lines of think- 
ing.—Inma H. Gross, Michigan State College. 


Healthier Living. By Justus |]. Scurrenss. New 
York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1954, 925 pp., 
$6.75. 

Rarely have I seen a book that lives up to its 
proposed purposes as does this college text in per- 
sonal and community health. Factual information 
is presented in contexts that take advantage of stu- 
dent interest, thereby motivating the student to use 
the facts. To quote froin the preface: “It [the 
book] goes far beyond the germ theory of disease 
and does not hesitate to introduce psychological, 
moral, and even religious considerations where they 
are pertinent to healthier living.” 

The organization and emphasis on topics are per- 
haps the really new things about this book. Begin- 
ning with personal problems and ending with world 
health, this text is so comprehensive that facts can 
be drawn from a wide variety of sources, The 
subject matter is divided into four major areas: 
family living, mental health, personal health, and 
community health, The many cross references, 
which are one of the many commendable features, 
point up the interrelation and frequent overlapping 
of these areas. 

In reviewing this text I found it most difficult not 
to read every word, and notes were made of refer- 
ences from its “built-in outside reading” lists. The 
annotated bibliography adds greatly to its useful- 
ness. This is no dull book!—A. June Bricxen, Met- 
ropolitan Life Insurance Company, New York. 


Milestones for Modern Teens. By joun and 
Doratuea Crawrorp. New York: Whiteside, 
Inc., and William Morrow and Company, 1954, 
190 pp., $3. 

Both authors are qualified by training and expe- 
rience to contribute favorably to the area of guid- 
ance and psychology for the teen-ager. The Craw- 
fords have had extensive experience in dealing with 
the everyday problems of boys and girls. Dr. John 
Crawford is distinguished both as a writer and an 
educator; he has had many years of experience as 
a teacher, clinician, and specialist on guidance 
problems in private practice. 

This book is similar to others in the field of 
guidance geared toward self-understanding that 
have been written for teen-age boys and girls. It 
deals with problems common to middle-class 15- 
to i7-year-olds. Major emphasis is given to those 
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problems dealing with adjustment to peers, home 
and school adjustment, and acquisition of a whole- 
some and realistic self-concept. These problems are 
attacked in a positive, although somewhat moral- 
istic, tone. The approach used is that of offering 
several alternatives to the solution of problems and 
allowing the teen-ager to make the choice in terms 
of possible consequences to himself. Emphasis is 
on self-evaluation and self-direction. 

The numerous devices for self-evaluation, the 
personal and direct approach to the teen-ager, and 
the illustrations used make the book interesting 
and within the reading ability of the early senior 
high school student. Homeroom teachers, guid- 
ance personnel, and homemaking teachers working 
in the areas of personality development and family 
relationships will find it a helpful reference for their 
pupils.—Beatnice Rich Township High 
School, Park Forest, Illinois. 


Folk Art Motifs of Pennsylvania. By Frances 
Licurren. New York: Hastings House, Publishers, 
1954, 96 pp., $5.75. 

Not to be overlooked in the cultural heritage of 
this country is the folk art of the early German 
settlers in southeastern Pennsylvania. This so-called 
“Pennsylvania Dutch” art reveals many of the same 
qualities as other handcraft arts of pioneer, pre- 
machine-age culture, for instance, use of simple, 
unsophisticated objects, honesty of workmanship, 
and suitability to purpose. This art, however, also 
has a distinct character of its own, which Frances 
Lichten has captured and successfully conveys to 
the reader. She describes the principal motifs found 
in the decoration of chests, plates, quilts, docu- 
ments, and barns; explains their use; and credits 
their origin to ancient tradition, mystical symbolism, 
and geometry. She points out how, in the early 
decades of the nineteenth century, influences from 
the world outside became intermingled with the 
traditional in these motifs, and how, a short time 
later, the industrial age swept away the entire art. 

Miss Lichten believes that, in the present trend 
toward country living, there is a place for this 
simple folk art. She has provided a source book of 
its motifs, which are organized according to sub- 
ject—tulip, heart, bird, et cetera—and various com- 
binations of them. The illustrations are large and 
clear, and many are in color. The book could also 
be used profitably in the teaching of design prin- 
ciples or as a reference in any type of appreciation 
course which stresses art as the expression of a 
culture.—Heten Torr, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


The Health of Regionville—What the People 
Thought and Did about lt. By Ean. Lomon 
Koos. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1954, 177 pp., $3.25. 

This book is a fascinating report of a four-year 
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WOULD YOU LIKE TO HEAD 
A COLLEGE DEPARTMENT ? 
Many excellent opportunities for qualified personne] now 


open, the positions ranging in rank from instructor to 
rom 


$3000 te $7300 


study of the health problems of a community as 
they are reflected in the lives of families and indi- 
viduals. More than five hundred families were 
interviewed sixteen times each during the four 
years in an effort to learn their attitudes toward 
health and illness, their relationships with their 
sources of medical care and advice, and their use 
of community agencies and institutions providing 
health services. 

For the purposes of the study the families were 
divided into three groups according to types of 
occupation: Class I was composed of 51 families 
from the town’s business and professional people; 
Class II included 335 households of skilled and semi- 
skilled workers; Class III consisted of 128 house- 
holds of non-skilled workers. 

The reader is given a careful analysis of what 
each group thinks about illness and when and how 
members of each class use the services of physi- 
cians, dentists, hospitals, and non-medical person- 
nel. The liberal use of direct quotations from in- 
dividuals of each group gives this report unusual 
readability and human interest. A concisely written 
summary chapter outlines the implications of the 
study for each member of the health team. 

This book will be welcomed by workers in public 
health and social welfare who frequently ponder 
the question of how to get health services used by 
those whose needs are greatest. Any worker, re- 
gardless of technical specialty, who deals with 
families will find this report a source of useful 
information on family attitudes and behavior.— 
F. Ohio Department of Health. 


Austrian Cooking. By Gnaeret Breen. New York: 
The British Book Centre Inc., 1955, 220 pp., 
$2.50. 


Cooperative Extension Work. By Daviw 
Ketsey and Cannon Cures Hearne. Second 
Edition. Ithaca, New York: Comstock Publish- 
ing Associates, 1955, 424 pp., $5. 

[A review of the first edition appeared in the 

Jourxat or Home Economics for November 1949, 

page 527.] 
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NEW Guidance Aid on 


Home Economics Profession 


An aid to guidance counselors, home 
economics teachers, homeroom teachers 
and others providing career information 
to secondary school students. 


In chart and narrative this brochure out- 
lines the variety of career opportunities 
in the home economics profession ; 


gives the personal characteristics, the in- 
terests, and the professional aptitudes or 
abilities needed for success in this pro- 


lession: 


lists the educational preparation neces- 
sary for the various types of home eco- 
nomics positions. 


Designed to fit in a regular filing case. 


parce 29 cents 
Lots of 50 or more, 20 cents each 


Send remittance with orders under $2.00 


American Home Economics Association 


1600 20th Street, N.W. Washington 9, D. C. 


By BESSIE BROOKS WEST, 
Kansas State College; and LEVELLE 
WOOD, The Ohio State University 
Here is a practical handbook of latest 
developments and practices in sound, 
efhicient, and economical operation of 
institumen food services. The book now 
includes new advances in processing, 
purchasing, and preparation. Modern 
trends in organization and management 
are detailed. A new chapter covers 
sanitation. Suggestions for the planning 
of physical facilities are fully discussed 
and are based primarily on analysis of 
the menu. Most of the illustrations 
are new. Many attractive pictures of 
modern kitchen installations show the 
latest features in equipment and its 
arrangement. 1955. 682 pages. If! 
illus. $7.50. 


HOUSEHOLD EQUIPMENT 


By LOUISE JENISON PEFT, 
Ph.D. Iowa State College; and’ 
LENORE SATER THYE, US. De- 
partment of Agriculture Expanded 
by 10%, this unique work deals au- 
thoritatively with the selection, use, 
and care of today's equipment for the 
kitchen and laundry. The third edi 
tion offers new material on air condi- 
tioning, small clectric appliances, and 
methods of automatically defrosing 
refrigerators. Special note is given new 
appliances like the deep fat fryer, com 
bination grill, rotisserie, and the electric 
fryer The helpful iMlustrations are 
90% new. 1955. 444 pages. 247 
lus $4.00 


EXPERIMENTAL COOKERY 
From the Chemical 
and Physical Standpoiat 
Fourth Edition 


By BELLE LOWE, lows Stave 
College Now completely up-to-date, 
this well-known book gives the chem 
ical and physical bases of food prepa- 
ration Ie cowers the what, why, 
when, where, and how of cookery in 
full, authoritative detail Effects of 
storage, freeving, etc.. are evaluated. 
Among the many features of the new 
edition is «a special chapter on food 
acceptabilixy, written primarily for 
sudents starting problem: in which 
they wee sensory methods for deter 
mining differences in food. The book 
an excellent guide to the 
lnerature as well handy source of 
reference information A valuable 
laboratory outline is included. 1911 
574 pages. Tus. $7.50 
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How much time have YOU 
for summer study... 


THE NEW YORK STATE 
COLLEGE OF HOME ECONOMICS 
AT CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


1955 Summer Session 
July 5—Avugust 13 


Offers you fuli six weeks courses in 
all home economics departments plus 
these special courses and workshops 
in two 3-week units. Registration 


open in either or both units: 


@ Recent Findings in Nutrition 


© Procedure and Techniques in 
Quantity Food Preparation 


© Housing and Design 


3 weeks only— July 5-23 
@ Current Developments in Institu- 
tion Food Service Administration 


@ Textiles and Clothing in the High 
School Homemaking Program 


WRITE: 
Director of the Summer Session 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


the heart of 
the New York State 
Finger Lakes Region 


Swimming, boating, fishing, golf, 
tennis, Scate Park camping facilities 


SUMMER STUDY 


University of California, Davis 


Workshop on Parent Education (in 
co-operation with the California 
Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and the California State Depart- 
ment of Education) 

June 22 to July 1 

Thomas Poffenberger, Department of 
Home Economics, University of 
California, Davis 


University of Chattanooga 

Special Course in Tailoring 

June 6 to 24 

Georgia L. Bell, Department of Home 
Economics, University of Chatta- 
nooga (3), Tennessee 


University of Chicago 


Family Study Center 

Workshop on Family-Life Education 
and Evaluation 

August 1 to 19 

Eugene Litwak, Family Study Center, 
The University of Chicago, 5757 
Drexel Avenue, Chicago 37, Illi- 
nois 


Colorado Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College 

Workshop on Curriculum and Meth- 
ods in Homemaking Education 

Special Courses: 

Evaluation of Homemaking Education 

Teaching Materials for Homemaking 
Education 

Gr Methods Related to Home- 

ing Education 

June 27 to July 22 

Dr. Marjorie Brown, Colorado A&M 
College, Fort Collins 
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The Journal is pleased to present this 
special feature on summer study oppor- 
tunities of interest to home economists. 
The special courses and workshops 
listed below and on the following pages 
and the display announcements of sum- 


mer school offerings provide an excep- 


Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity 

Field Work in Textile Analysis (in 
co-operation with, and course given 
at, United States Testing Corp. 
Laboratories, Hoboken, N. J.) 

July 5 to 22 

University of Connecticut 

Workshops 

Textile Developments 

June 27 to July 15 

Clothing 

July 18 to August 5 

School Lunch (at Hartford Branch) 

July 4 to 15 

Mrs. Elizabeth Eckhardt May, School 
of Home Economics, University of 
Connecticut, Storrs 


Drexel Institute of Technology 

Seminar on The Place of Family Life 
Education in the Curriculum 

Special Course in Public Health Nu- 
trition Problems 

Special Course in Public Health Or- 
ganization and Administration 

June 27 to July 15 

Workshop on Effective Teaching in 
Family Life Education 

Special Course in Institutional Man- 
agement Procedures 

July 18 to August 5 

Special Course in Home Economics 
in Television 

Special Course in Modern Clothing 
Construction Techniques 

Ww on Home Fashions and 
Furnishings 

June 27 to August 5 

Ardenia Chapman, College of Home 
Economics, Drexel Institute of 
Technology, Philadelphia 4, Penn- 
sylvania 


3 weeks? 
6 weeks? 
@ weeks! 
a4 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


tionally comprehensive picture of 1955 
summer study opportunities. For the 
special courses and workshops the name 
of the person from whom further in- 
formation may be obtained is given. 
Where several events are on the same 
dates, the date is given only once. 


Fairmont State College (West Va.) 

Special Courses: 

Fundamentals of Clothing Construc- 
tion 

Home Management 

June 13 to July 22 

Nutrition in Public Schools 

Consumer Education 

July 25 to August 27 

Gertrude Hall, Department of Home 
Economics, Fairmont State College, 
Fairmont, West Virginia 


Florida State University 

Study Tour of Marriage and Family 
Life (France, Italy, Egypt, Israel, 
Greece, Turkey, and Yugoslavia) 

June 20 to July 29 

Dr. M. F. Nimkoff, Florida State 


University, Tallahassee 


University of Florida, North Caro- 
lina State College, Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute, and the South- 
ern Regional Education Board 

Special co-operative graduate sum- 
mer session in statistics 

June 20 to July 29 

Herbert A. Meyer, Statistical Labora- 
tory, Univ. of Florida, Gainesville 


Fontbonne College 

Institute for Hospital Food Admin- 
istrators 

June 21 to July 9 

Sister Teresa Martin, Fontbonne Col- 
lege, St. Louis 5, Missouri 


University of Hawaii 

Special Course in Foods of the Pa- 
cific 

June 22 to August 2 

Mrs. Katherine B. Gruelle, University 
of Hawaii, Honolulu 14 


Howard University 

Workshop on Special Problems in 
Home Economics Subject Matter 

June 20 to July 30 

Mrs. Lydia Jetton Rogers, Howard 
University, Washington 1, D. C. 


University of Illinois 
Special Courses: 
Clothing Design and Construction 
July 18 to August 13 
Demonstration Problems and Tech- 
miques 
June 20 to July 16 
(Continued on page 286) 


THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
Columbus, Ohio 
Grodvote ond undergrodvate courses on term 


and quorter bosis in mojor home economics 


QUARTER COURSES 
JUNE 21—AUGUST 26 
FIRST TERM JUNE 21.JULY 27 
SECOND TERM JULY 28-AUGUST 26 


For further information write to 


TEXAS STATE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


College of Arts and Sciences 
SUMMER SESSION PROGRAM 


Students may enroll for one to twelve 
weeks of courses 


June 7 through August 22, 1955 
Courses os follows: 


Child Development and Nursery 
Education, including laboratery 
in Nursery Scheol, as well as 
research opportunities 

Clothing, including undergradu- 
ate and graduate courses as 
as research opportunities 

Foods and Nutrition, including 
undergraduate and graduate 
courses as well as research op- 
portunities 

Home Management, including 
home management residence 

Institution Management, including 
courses in Quantity Cookery 
and in Organization and Man- 
agement 

Textiles and Textile Technology, 
including graduate courses and 
research opportunities 


Workshops: See page 29! for description 
of ovr 9 summer workshops 
Clessrooms, libraries, and dormitories 
air-conditioned. 

Send for Summer Session literature to: 
Pauline Beery Mock, Deon 
P. O. Bex 3867 TSCW Station 

Denton, Texos 


College of Home Economics 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


Summer Session 1955 


3-Week Courses 

June 27-—July 15 

Seminar in the Place of Pamily Life 
Education in the Curriculum 

Publi Health Nutrition Problems 

Public Health Organization and 
Adounistration 


Week Courses 

July 18—August 5 

Workshop in Family Life Education 
Topics and Techniques 


Management Procedures for Institutions 


6 Week Courses 

June 27—Avuguet 5 

Home Economics in 

Modern Clothing Construction 
Tec hasques 

Workshop in Home Fashions and 
Furneshings 


Drexel institute of Technology 
Philodelphic 4, Penne. 


| 
4 
WHITTIER COLLEGE 
Summer Session 
June 20 to July 29 
| 
of Los Angeles + 
@The cultural odvantoges 
of Southern Colitornio 
See ovr course offerings Write to: 
}, ehewhere in this ive Miss Ardenia Chopmen, Deon 
SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS Whistler College, Whittier, Collf. 
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University of Ilinois (Continued) 

Home Equipment 

July 18 to August 13 

Development and Function of Family 
Housing 

June 20 o July 16 

Physical Growth and Nutrition 

July 18 to August 13 

Food Preservation (non-credit) 

New Textiles (non-credit) 

Clothing Construction Fitting Prob- 
lems (non-credit) 

School Lunch Management 
credit ) 

une 13 to 17 
. Janice M. Smith, Department of 
Home Economics 


(non- 


Special Course in Evaluation in Home 
Economics Education 
Workshop on Teaching Foods 
Workshop on Teaching Home Man- 
agement and Consumer Buying 
June 20 to July 16 
Special Courses: 
Supervision in Home Economics Edu- 
cation 
Curriculum Problems and Trends in 
Home Economics Education 
Workshop on Teaching Family Life 
July 18 to August 13 
(Continued in column 2) 
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University of Hlinois (Continued) 

Special Courses: 

Future Homemakers of America (non- 
credit ) 


Space and Equipment for Teaching 

Homemaking and Family Living 

June 13 to 17 

Miss Letitia Walsh, Home Economics 
Education, University of Illinois, 
Urbana 


Iinois Institute of Technology 

Workshop on Clothing 

June 27 to July 15 

Louise Mojonnier, Department of 
Home Economics, Illinois Institute 
of Technology, 3300 South Fed- 
eral Street, Chicago 16 


Illinois State Normal University 

Workshop on Recent Trends in Home 
Economics 

June 20 to July 1 

Florence Davis, Division of Home 
Economics, Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal 


April 1955 


Eastern Illinois State College 

Workshop on Bishop Method of Cloth- 
ing Construction 

June 27 to July 1 (Dressmaking 1) 

July 4 to July 8 (Dressmaking II) 

Helen Devinney, Eastern Illinois State 
College, Charleston 


Western Illinois State College 

Short Course in Tailoring 
credit ) 

May 31 to June 10 

Short Course in School Lunch Prob- 
lems for Teachers and Managers of 
School Lunch Program (non-credit ) 

July 18 to 21 

Sarah Miner, Home Economics De- 
partment, Western [Illinois State 
College, Macomb 


(non- 


Indiana State Teachers College 
Special Courses: 
Nutrition Education 
June 29 to July 14 
Contemporary Homes and Their 
Furnishings 
June 13 to 25 
Advanced Clothing and Textiles 
June 29 to July 14 
Child Nutrition 
July 158 to 30 
(Continued on page 287) 


ANNOUNCING A NEW OFFERING 


MASTER OF HOME ECONOMICS, designed to prepare 
the student for professional work in most fields which 
require advanced training of a more general nature 
in Home Economics 


Being offered for the first time during the 
1955 Summer Session at 
COLORADO A AND M COLLEGE 


Also Offered 
@ Graduate programs leading to a master of science 
in foods and nutrition and in textiles and clothing 
© Master of education in home economics education 
© Undergraduate study in all fields of home economics 
and home economics education 


ATTEND SUMMER SCHOOL IN COOL COLORADO 

—D isis— 

Red Rocks Outdoor Amphithecter 
© And many scenic wonders 


© Central City Opere 
Cheyenne Frenter Days 


TWO. AND FOUR-WEEK TERMS 
june 13—June 24 


Jane 27—July 22 July 25—August 19 


For additional information address Registrar 


COLORADO A AND M COLLEGE 
Fort Collins, Cole. 


SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS 
MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
Summer Session 
June 21-July 29 


FOODS AND NUTRITION 
Experimental Cookery |; Nutrition and Dietetics; Specio! Studies 
end Research 


HOME ECONOMICS EDUCATION 
Curriculum in Home Economics; te in Home Economics; 
Equipment ond Pro- 
in femily Life Probl end 


lems in Equipment Studies and Research 
Monogement ond Fomily life 


TEXTILES, CLOTHING AND RELATED ART 
Teiloring; Problems in Textiles; History 
Problems in Related Arts; Special Studies ond 

SPECIAL PROGRAMS 
Interpersonal | june 21- july 12 
Workshop in Supervision ond Cost in Institution 

—july . 
Teoching Clothing for the Fomily—August 1-19 
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Ind. State Teachers Coll. (Cont'd) 

Supervision of Home Economics In- 
struction 

August 8 to 20 

Mrs. Anne M. Lee, Department of 
Home Economics, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute 


Indiana University 

Special Course in The Meal Planning 
Method of Teaching Foods in High 
School Homemaking Programs 

May 31 to June 15 

Emily Huntting, Home Economics De- 
partment, Indiana University, 
Bloomington 


Iowa State College 

Workshop on School Lunch 

June 13 to 25 

Dr. Grace Augustine, Division of 
Home Economics 

Workshop on Nutrition Education for 
Children 

July 5 to 22 

Special Course in Advanced Meal 
Preparation and Management 

July 21 to August 9 

Dr. Ercel Eppright, Division of Home 
Economics 

(Continued in column 2) 
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lowa State College (Continued) 

Special Course in Home Furnishings 
and Renovation 

July 21 to August 9 

Marjorie Garfield, Division of Home 
Economics 

Special Course in Teaching Child De- 
velopment and Family Relation- 
ships in High School 

July 21 to August 9 
. Glenn Hawkes, Division of Home 
Economics, Iowa State College, 
Ames 


Kansas State Teachers College 

Workshops: 

Marriage and Family Living 

June 6 to 10 

Bishop Method of Teaching Cloth- 
ing 

June 13 to 17 

Short Cuts in Teaching Foods 

June 20 to 24 

Kathryn Whitten, Home Economics 
Department, Kansas State Teach- 


ers College, Emporia 


Louisiana State University 

Workshop on Improving the Teach- 
ing of Home Economics 

June 6 to June 27 


(Continued in column 3) 


Louisiana State University (Coat 

Workshop on Methods of Teaching 
Family Life 

June 27 to July 18 

Workshop on Homemaking Educa- 
tion for Adults 

July 18 to August 6 

Workshops on Newer Methods of 
Clothing Construction 

June 27 to July 18 (first workshop ) 

July 18 to August 6 (second work- 
shop) 


Workshop Seminar: The Family 

June 6 to 27 

Clara Tucker, Home Economics De- 
partment, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge 


Madison College 

Special Course in Youth and Young 
Adult Behavior Patterns 

July 5 to August 12 

Workshop on Family and School Re- 
lations 

June 16 to July 1 


David L. Hatch, Madison College, 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


SPECIAL COURSES IN 
HOME ECONOMICS 


ay 


THE STOUT INSTITUTE 


Summer Program in 


HOME ECONOMICS 


June 20-July 29 


LIBRARY, LABORATORY, 
RESEARCH facilities of 
est quality. 

SPECIAL WORKSHOPS end IN- 

STITUTES In— 

Government and Politics 
Family Life 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Industrial Education 
Humanities 


Home Economics Education and Family Life 


Current Problems in Home Economics Educetion, Problems in 
Teoching Vocetions!l end Advit Homemeoting foemily Health 
ond Home Nursing, Home Monagement 


Food, end 


Applied inet Tellering, Modern Methods 
of Clothing Construction, Design end Construction of Slip 
Covers, Lompshodes, ond Draperies 


Textiles and Related Art 
Advonced Design, Crofts, Workshop in Clothing ond Textiles 


Special Three-Week Workshops 


Home Economics on Radic ond TV—july !!-july 29 
Workshop in Foods—june 20-july 6 
Costume Millinery—June 20 july 6 


GRADUATE STUDY with distin- 
guished faculty. 
UNDERGRADUATE WORK in 
more than 1000 outstanding Speech 
courses. and many others 


—end RECREATION!—symphony and other concerts—plays—ex- 
cursions —lectures —golf —tennis —swimming —fishing—campus 
in a distinguished cultural center yet located in the cool and 
refreshing Land of 10,000 Lakes. 


FIRST TERM SECOND TERM 
JUNE 13-JULY 16 16-AUGUST 20 


For Bulletin write Dean of Summer Session 
515 Johnston Hall 


Request information from 
Drrector of Summer Session 
THE STOUT INSTITUTE 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 


UNIVERSITY oF MINNESOTA 
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University of Maine 

Special Course in Methods and Mate- 
rials in Teaching Home Improve- 
ment 

July 25 to August 5 

Workshop on The Future Homemak- 
ers of America Organization 

August 8 to 12 

Director of the summer session, Uni- 
versity of Maine, Orono 


Marshall College 

Home Economics Education Work- 
—_ for Supervising Teachers 

une 13 to 17 
. D. Banks Wilburn, Marshall Col- 
lege, Huntington 1, West Virginia 


University of Massachusetts 
Special Course in Arts and Crafts 
July 5 to August 12 


Workshop on Recent Developments 
in Textiles 
July 5 to 25 


Workshop on Foods 
July 5 to 25 


Helen S. Mitchell, School of Home 
Economics, University of Massa- 
chusetts, Amherst 


Michigan State College 

Special Courses: 

Interpersonal Relations within the 
Home 

Problems in Teaching Family Rela- 
tionships 


June 21 to July 12 


Workshop on Supervision and Cost 
Control in Institution Administra- 
tion 

July 11 to 22 

Workshop on Teaching Clothing for 
the Family 

August 1 to 19 

Director, Summer Session, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing 


In Co-operation with Northern 
Michigan College of Education 

Workshop for Home and Family Liv- 
ing Teachers 

= 20 to July 1 
ead of Home Economics, Northern 
Michigan College of Education, 
Marquette 


Michigan State Normal College 

Workshops: 

Homes for Today 

Teaching Home and Family Living 

June 20 to July 8 

Teaching Housing in Secondary 
Schools 

July 11 to 29 


Special Course in Simplified Methods 
of Clothing Construction 


= 20 to July 29 
inar in Homemaking Education 
une 20 to July 29 
M. Burson, Michigan State 
Normal College, Ypsilanti 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Western Michigan College 
Workshop on Evaluation in Home 


Special Courses: 

Problems in Lunchroom Management 

Family Relationshi 

June 15 to July 16 

Special Problems in Home Manage- 
ment and Family Relationships 

June 13 to July 16 

July 18 to August 20 


Special Concentrated Course in Re- 
cent Developments in Related Art 

Workshops: 

Household Equipment 

Applied Nutrition 

June 13 to 24 

Special Problems in Related Art 

July 5 to 15 

Dean E. W. Ziebarth, Summer Ses- 
sion, University of Minnesota, Min- 
neapolis 14 


Mississippi Southern College 

Workshop for School Lunch Managers 
(with the co-operation of the State 
Department of Education and the 
Board of Health) 

July 18 to 22 (for those not enrolled 
in previous workshops) 

July 25 to 29 (for previous enrollees) 


Workshop for Preschool Teachers (in 
co-operation with the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare) 

June 6 to 10 


The Bishop Method of Clothing Con- 
struction Institute 
June 13 to 18 


Dr. Bertha M. Fritzsche, Division of 
Home Economics, Mississippi 


Southern College, Hattiesburg 


University of Missouri 

Workshop on the Teaching of Foods 
at the Secondary Level and on the 
Hour Period 

June 15 to July 8 

Alta R. Motter, Home Economics Ed- 
ucation, University of Missouri, 
Columbia 


Montana State College 

Special Family Life Conference 

une 20 to 25 
. Katharine Roy, Montana State 
College, Bozeman 


New Mexico College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts 
Workshops: 
Community Nutrition Problems 
June 153 to 25 
(Continued in column 3) 
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New Mex. Coll. of A. & M. A. 
(Continued) 

Phi y and Modern Trends in 
Textiles and Clothing 

Curriculum Construction 

July 11 to 30 

Helen F. Barbour, rtment of 
Home Economics, New Mexico Col- 
lege of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, State College 


Eastern New Mexico University 

Workshop on Clothing 

June 6 to 10 

Olga B. Saffry, Division of Home Eco- 
nomics, Eastern New Mexico Uni- 
versity, Portales 


New York State College of Home 
Economics at Cornell University 

Special Course in Recent Findings in 
Nutrition 

July 5 to 23 

uly 25 to August 13 
orkshop on Housing and Design 

July 5 to 23 

July 25 to August 13 

Special Course in Procedures and 
Techniques in Quantity Food 
Preparation 

July 5 to 23 

July 25 to August 13 

Workshop on Current Developments 
in Institution Food Service Admin- 
istration 

Workshop on Textiles and Clothing 
in the High School Homemaking 
Program (conducted jointly by the 
departments of home economics ed- 
ucation, and textiles and clothing) 

July 5 to 23 

Assistant to the Dean, New York 
State Coilege of Home Economics, 
Cornell University, Ithaca 


Workshop on Care of Young Children 
in New York State Migrant Camps 

June 15 to 29 

Frances Knight, Box 86, Homer, N. Y. 
(Write by May 16) 


New York University 

Workshops: 

Recent Trends in Teaching Methods 
and Materials 

Supervision in Home Economics 

Current Trends in Housing the Fam- 
ily 

July 5 to 22 

Recent Trends in Nutrition 

July 25 to August 12 

Special Courses: 

Audio-visual Aids in Home Econom- 
ics 

Demonstration Cookery 

July 5 to 22 

Synthetic Textiles in Garment Con- 
struction 

Home Furnishings 

July 25 to August 12 

(Continued on page 289) 
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a ioe July 5 to 15 

ped Mrs. Lilyan K. Galbraith, Home Eco- 
nomics Department, Western Mich- 
4) igan College, Kalamazoo 

University of Minnesota 
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SUMMER STUDY OPPORTUNITIES 


For inf ron and 


Prepore illsstrotive materials for closs use 
workshop conducted by 


Associote Professor of Home Economics 


LIMITED REGISTRATION 
bulletin write: 


3300 S Federal 


Depertment of Home Economics 
ILLINOIS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


Chicege 16, til. 


See workshop lists of: 
Florida State University 
University of Tennessee 


State College of Washington 


Opportunities fer Study Abroad 


Western Washington State College of Education 


1955 


Family Life 


7 courses 


6 courses 
Home Economics Education —5 courses 
Clothing. Textiles, Related Arts — 


Foods, Nutrition and Institution 
Management — 5 courses 


WORKSHOPS — June 20 - July 1: 
Education for Marriage and Family Life 
Adult Education in Home Economics 


eCourse offerings 
planned for refresh- 
er work and toward 
bachelor’s and ad- 
vanced degrees. In 
other fields, courses 
also available for 
weeks session —June 
2 to August 12. 


for further informotion write to 
Director of Summer Sessions 


OREGON STATE COLLEGE 


CORVALLIS, OREGON 


AUTHORIZED BY OREGON STATE BOARD OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
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New York University (Continued) 

Family Life and Human Relations 

August 15 to 26 

Seminar in Home Economics 

July 25 to August 12 

Henrietta Fleck, Home Economics 
Department, New York University, 
Washington Square, New York 3 


College for Teachers, State Uni- 
versity of New York 

Special Course in Practical Problems 
of Housing and Home Furnishings 

Special Course in Family Clothing 

July 5 to August 12 

Workshop on Junior High School 
Home Economics (conducted by 
Bureau of Home Economics, New 
York State Education Department ) 

uly 11 to 18 
. Margaret A. Grant, State Univer- 
sity of New York, College for 
Teachers, Buffalo 22 


North Carolina College at Durham 

Special Courses: 

Teaching Aids for the Homemaking 
Teacher 

Simplification of Management in the 
Home and the Homemaking De- 

ment 
July 15 to 30 
Diana S. Dent, Home Economics De- 


rtment, North Carolina College at 
Durham 


Woman's College of the 

University of North Carolina 

Special Courses: 

Interpreting Home Economics 

School Food Service: Organization 
and Management 

June 10 to 24 

School Food Service: Selection and 
Use of Equipment 

une 27 to July 8 
. Katherine E. Roberts, School of 
Home Economics, Woman's College 
of the University of North Caro- 
lina, Greensboro 


Ohio State University 

Workshop on Family Centered Teach- 
ing in Action 

June 13 to 17 

Dr. Esther McGinnis, Ohio State Uni- 
versity 

Workshop on Preschool Children’s 
Centers 

August 1 to 19 

Dr. Helene Heye, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus 10 


Oklahoma A&M College 
Special Courses: 
Extension Teaching Methods 
Extension Information 
History, Functions, and Objectives of 
the Extension Service 
(Continued in column 3) 


Oklahoma A&M College (Cont'd) 


County Extension Program Develop- 
ment 

Farm and Home Development 

June 6 to 24 


Developing Secondary Curriculum 
Materials in Clothing and Family 
Economics 

Developing Secondary Curriculum 
Materials in Foods and Nutrition 

June 6 to July 1 


Workshop for Advisers of Future 
Homemakers of America 

June 6 to 1! 

June 15 to 15 


Special Courses: 

Supervision of Home Economics (lo- 
cal supervision of student teach- 
ing) 

Supervision of Home Economics (state 
supervision and teacher trainer su- 
pery ) 

Family Relations and Child Develop- 
ment 

Teaching Family Relationships in 
Secondary Schools and Colleges 

July 5 to 29 


Mental Health 
June 13 to 24 
(Continued on page 290) 
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Oklahoma A&M College (Cont'd) 

Textiles 

Advanced Tailoring 

Applied Design for the Home 

June 6 to July 1 

July 5 to August 1 

Backgrounds and Trends in House- 
planning and Decoration 

June 6 to July 1 

July 5 to August 1 

Newer Trends in Nutrition 

Kitchen Equipment, Arrangement and 
Lighting 

July 5 to August 1 

Instructors’ Course in Home Care of 
the Sick 

June 20 to 25 


Workshop on School Lunch 

August (date to be announced) 

Dean Lela O'Toole, Division of Home 
Economics, Oklahoma A&M Col- 
lege, Stillwater 


Oregon State College 

Workshops: 

Education for Marriage and Family 
Life 

Adult Education in Home Economics 

June 20 to July 2 


Seminar Courses: 

Modern Methods of Clothing Con- 
struction 

Teaching Problems in Foods 

Teaching Problems in Nutrition 

Studies in Home Economics Educa- 
thon 

Current Methods in Teaching Home- 
making 

June 20 to July 30 

Dr. Miriam Scholl, School of Home 
Economics, Oregon State College, 
Corvallis 


College of the Pacific 

Workshop on Family Life 

June 21 to July 1 

Dean of Summer Session, College of 
the Pacific, Stockton, California 


(Pennsylvania) State Teachers 
College (at Indiana) 


Special Courses: 
Clothing 
June 6 to 24 


Family Relations 

Clinic in Home Economics Education 

Home and Family Living 

June 27 to August 7 

Opal T. Rhodes, of Home 
Economics, State Teachers College, 
Indiana, Pennsylvania 


Pennsylvania State University 

Workshop on Supervision of Student 
Teaching 

June 27 to July 2 

Dr. Elizabeth Hillier. Home Econom- 
ics Building, Pennsylvania State 
University, University Park 


JOURNAL OF HOME ECONOMICS 


Pardue University 
Workshop on Housing in the Home 
Economics Curriculum 
June 13 to 24 
ove 13 to July 2 
on New Facts Concerning 
Modern Families 
June 27 to July 2 
Beulah V. Gillaspie, School of Home 
Economics, Purdue University, La- 
fayette 


Rutgers University 

Workshops: 

Family Life Education 

School Lunch Program 

June 27 to July 2 

Special Courses: 

Home and Family Living Education 
for Adults 

Nutrition Education 

— 27 to July 15 
ailoring 

Family Finance 

July 18 to August 5 

Dr. Kathleen Rhodes, Home Econom- 
ics artment, Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Saint Louis University 

Workshop on Developmental Con- 
cepts in Childhood and Adolescence 
(sponsored jointly by departments 
of education and home economics ) 

June 153 to 18 

Special Courses: 

Child Development 

Christian Family Living 

Problems in Costume Design 

Readings in Nutrition 

Trends in Home Economics Educa- 
tion 

June 21 to July 29 

The Reverend R. J. Henle, S.J., 
Saint Louis University, St. Louis 
3, Missouri 


Simmons College 

Special Courses: 

Writing and Speaking for the Home 
Economist 

une 27 to July 1 

listoric Costume 

Understanding Children 

es 27 to July 20 

iving and Working with Children 

Problems in Marriage and Family 
Living 

uly 21 to August 12 

Mrs. Eleanor Gawne, School of Home 
Economics, Simmons College, 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Seuth Dakota State College 
Workshops: 
Home Nursing 
une 15 to 18 
ome Economics Problems 
July 20 to 31 
(Continued in column 3) 
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Seuth Dakota State Coll. (Cont'd) 

Short Courses: 

Home Economics Problems 

July 11 to 23 

Household Equipment 

June 6 to 17 

Alice Rosen . South Dakota State 
Station 


College, 


Sterling College 

Workshops: 

Clothing 

June 6 to 24 

Nutrition 

June 27 to July 5 

Textiles 

July 18 to August 5 

Dr. Eunice McGill, Sterling College, 
Sterling, Kansas 


Stout Institute 

Workshop on Foods 

June 20 to July 8 

Special Course in Home Economics 
on Radio and TV 

July 11 to 29 

Workshop on Clothing and Textiles 

June 20 to July 29 

Special Courses: 

Costume Millinery 

June 20 to July 8 

Current Problems in Home Econom- 
ics Education 

June 20 to July 29 

Dr. Alice J. Kirk, Stout Institute, 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 


Syracuse University 

Workshop on Family Security Educa- 
tion 

July 5 to August 12 

Ninth Community Nutrition Institute 

June 20 to July 2 

Dr. Anne Bourquin, College of Home 
Economics 

Workshop on Advanced Methods and 
Materials in Teaching Clothing 
Construction 

July 11 to 29 

Workshop on Family Relations 

July 5 to 22 

Special Course in Food Freezing 

July 5 to 15 

Workshop on School Lunch 

July 11 to 22 

Special Courses: 

Methods and Materials in Teaching 
Homemaking 

July 25 to August 12 

Guidance of Home Experiences 

July 5 to 15 

July 5 to August 12 

Recent Advances in Home Econom- 
ics Education Research 

July 5 to 9 

Dr. William Cruickshank, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 
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University of Tennessee 
Workshop on Crafts (Gatlinburg) 
June 13 to 29 

June 30 to July 15 

Workshops: 

Family Life 

June 13 to 25 


Food ——— for Short High 
School Laboratory Periods 
June 30 to July 16 


Bishop Institute (Clothing Construc- 
tion ) 

June 6 to 11 

Clothing Construction Using Bishop 
Method 

June 13 to 25 


Special Course: 

Foreign Study Tour—Scandinavian 
Crafts and Home Furnishings 

July 20 to August 27 


College of Home Economics, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Southwest Texas State Teachers 
College 

Special Courses: 

New Trends in Clothing Construction 

New Trends in Textiles 

June 6 to July 15 


Teaching Homemaking to Out-of- 
School Youth and Adults 
July 18 to August 5 


Onah Jacks, Department of Home 
Economics, Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College, San Marcos 


Texas State College for Women 

Workshops: 

Resource and Illustrative Material for 
Clothing and Textiles, Grooming, 
Family Living, and Child Develop- 
ment 

June 6 to 18 


Nursery Education 
June 13 to 18 
June 20 to 25 
June 27 to July 2 


Rapid Food Preparation 
June 20 to 25 


Modern Nutrition 
School Lunch 
July 5 to 9 


Household Equipment 
June 27 to July 2 


Resource and IIustrative Material for 
Foods and Nutrition 
July 11 to 16 


Textiles 
July 18 to 23 
Rapid Clothing Construction 
July 25 to 30 
(Continued in column 2) 
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Texas State Coll. for Women 
(Continued) 

Home Demonstration Tailoring 

July 11 to/ 29 

Clothing and Costume Design 

August 1 to 6 

College of Household Arts and Sci- 
ences, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton 


University of Texas 

Special Courses: 

New Methods, Techniques and Short 
Cuts in Food Preparation 

June 29 to July 18 


Recent Advances in Nutrition 
July 19 to August 8 


Recent Developments in Textiles 
Understanding Young Children 
July 19 to August 8 


Evaluation 
June 8 to 14 


Curriculum Development 
June 15 to 21 


Effective Methods of Teaching Home 
Care of the Sick 


June 22 to 28 


Lucy Rathbone, Department of Home 
Economics, University of Texas, 
Austin 12 


State College of Washington 

Workshops: 

Hesseuiiies Program for Junior High 
School 

June 20 to July 1 

Methods of Teaching Child Care and 
Development 

July 5 to 15 

Methods of Teaching Foods 

July 18 to 29 

Future Homemakers of America 

August 1 to 12 

Louise Gentry, College of Home Eco- 
nomics 

Workshops: 

School Lunch 

June 27 to 28 

Community Kitchen Planning 

June 20 to 21 


Juanita Kahler, College of Home Eco- 


nomics 


Marriage and Family Life Study Tour. 
Sponsored by the State College of 
Washington in co-operation with the 
National Council on Family Rela- 
tions (The tour will visit England, 
France, Germany, Denmark, Swe- 
den, and Norway) 

June 30 to August 25 (approximately ) 


Mr. Glenn Jones, State College of 
Washington, Pullman 
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Western Washington State College 
of Education 

European Study Tour with Emphasis 
on Home Furnishings in England, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, Den- 
mark, Switzerland, and France 

Dorothy Ramsland, Western Washing- 
ton State College of Education, 
Bellingham 


Whittier College 

Special Courses 

Child Nutrition 

Methods of Teaching Home Econom- 
ics for Junior and Senior High 
School 

Problems in Home Economics 

Dr. Gladys T. Stevenson, Department 
of Home Economics, Whittier Col- 
lege, Whittier, California 


University of Wisconsin 

Special Courses: 

Foods and Nutrition, Evaluation of 
Current Nutrition Concepts 

Textiles and Clothing, Textiles for 
Modern Living 

Home Economics Education, Supervi- 
sion of Home Economics 

July 5 to 29 

Dean Frances Zuill, School of Home 
Economics, University of Wiscon- 
sin, Madison 


University of Wyoming 

Workshops: 

Family Life 

June 15 to 18 

Clothing 

June 20 to July 1 

Verna J. Hitchcock, Division of Home 
Economics, University of Wyoming, 
Laramie 


Education in Family Finance 

National Workshop 

University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia 4 

June 27 to August 6 

National Committee for Education in 
Family Finance, 488 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N. Y 

Regional Workshops also will be held 
at 

University of California at Los Angeles 

University of Connecticut, Storrs 

University of Denver, Denver, Colo- 
rado 

University of Florida, Gainesville 

Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 

University of Oregon, Eugene 

Southern Methodist University, Dallas, 
Texas 

Syracuse University, Syracuse, New 
York 

University of Virginia, Charlottesville 

University of Wisconsin, Madison 


For further information write the 
coordinator, care of the university's 
school of education. 


GENERAL 


May Cresswell retired on January 
31 after 37 years as state home demon- 
stration agent in the Mississippi Ex- 
tension Service. Honors that she re- 
ceived over the years included the 
Superior Service Award of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture in 1949; 
the first plaque awarded in 1952 by 
the Mississippi Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion for “Meritorious Service to Agri- 
culture”; the “Woman of the Year” 
award of the Progressive Farmer 
magazine in 1953; and a special cer- 
tificate by Epsilon Sigma Phi. 

Miss Cresswell has served as pres- 
ident and vice-president of the Missis- 
sippi Home Economics Association 
and as a member of the AHEA’s ad- 
visory committee on human nutrition 
and home economics research of the 
Agricultural Research Service, U. S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Her successor as state home demon- 
stration agent is (Miss) Earle Gaddis, 
who has been her special assistant 
since 1947. 

Gladys Branegan of Ohio State Uni- 
versity represented the AHEA at the 
Founders Day centennial program 
of Michigan State College on Feb- 
ruary 12. 

Action was taken at the recent an- 
nual meeting in New York City of the 
American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion incorporating the functions of 
the former Associated Women of the 
AFBF into the American Farm Bu- 
reau Women's Committee. Mrs. 
Haven Smith of Chappell, Nebraska, 
was elected chairman of the commit- 
tee. 


INTERNATIONAL 


Dr. Rajammal P. Devadas, who 
was confirmed last July as dean of 
the Faculty of Home Science at the 
University of Baroda, will leave the 
University in May to become chief 
home economist for the new national 
extension program in home economics 
under the Ministry of Food and Agri- 
culture of the Government of India 
with headquarters in New Delhi. 
Twenty-four centers have been estab- 
lished, she reports, under the various 
states in India and instructors for them 


NEWS 


are now being trained in home eco- 
nomics extension techniques. 

Mrs. Devadas is the author of 
“Home Science in Secondary Educa- 
tion,” which appeared in the October 
1954 issue of the Journal of Educa- 
tion and Psychology and has been re- 
printed in bulletin form in the Edu- 
cation and Psychology and Home 
Science Extension Series of the Fac- 
ulty of Education and Psychology of 
the Maharaja Sayajirao University of 
Baroda 


Mrs. Devadas was AHEA’s 1949-50 
Phi Upsilon Omicron student at Ohio 
State University. 

A. Elizabeth Smith, assistant 4-H 
girls’ leader in Iowa, has accepted a 
Foreign Operations Administration ap- 
pointment to the Philippine Islands 
to do adult and 4-H extension work. 
She expected to leave the United 
States in mid-March. 

Mrs. E. Soon Choi Yim, who has 
been on leave from the home eco- 
nomics department of Ewha College 
in Korea for graduate study at Kansas 
State College, left at the end of the 
first semester to return to Seoul. She 
took with her much home economics 
equipment purchased with funds sup- 
plied by friends of Ewha. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 


ALASKA. Mrs. Mabel Grimes 
Hill, who received her BS and MS 
at Iowa State College, has been ap- 
pointed assistant in the home eco- 
nomics department of the University 
of Alaska. The University now offers 
vocational education courses to train 
teachers for positions in vocational 
home economics, since Smith-Hughes 
vocational education has been ex- 
tended to Alaska and will be offered 
in some of the high schools. 

Mrs. Caro McDowell, former home 
demonstration agent in Massachu- 
setts, has been appointed assistant 
agent in the Anchorage agricultural 
extension office to succeed Mrs. Willie 
Mae Powell, who resigned in Octo- 
ber. 

Mrs. Audrey Davies, home dem- 
onstration agent at Anchorage, re- 
signed to become director of the daily 
Hostess Hour broadcast over the first 


television station erected in Alaska, 
KTVA. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
“Fear and Hope” was the subject dis- 
cussed by Reuben G. Gustavson, 
president and executive secretary of 
Resources for the Future, Inc., at the 
annual dinner meeting of the District 
of Columbia Home Economics Asso- 
ciation on February 16 at the YWCA. 
Members of the social welfare and 
public health section were hostesses, 
and guests included husbands, broth- 
ers, associates, and friends of mem- 
bers. 

IDAHO. “Me and My Shadow” 
and “Give It a New Twist” were 
titles of demonstrations to show inte- 
gration of clothing and foods projects 
with home management that were 
included in a series of five area train- 
ing meetings for home demonstration 
agents held during February and 
March to emphasize program develop- 
ment and evaluation techniques. 

Two homemakers have returned to 
the professional field as home demon- 
stration agents in the state: Mrs. 
Nondus Hoge Bithell in Bingham 
County with headquarters at Black- 
foot and Mrs. Janis Black Switzer 
as assistant agent in Ada County with 
headquarters at Boise. 

ILLINOIS. The first Tri-Home- 
Economics Conference in the state 
was sponsored on March 26 in ‘Chi- 
cago by the Illinois Home Economics 
Association, the Illinois Dietetic As- 
sociation, and the Chicago Home 
Economists in Business to stimulate in- 
terest in and understanding of home 
economics among school administra- 
tors, counselors, parents, and other 
key people. Paul J. Misner, president 
of the American Association of School 
Administrators, spoke on “Horizons 
Ahead in Education,” and Mary I. 
Barber, food consultant of Battle 
Creek, Michigan, the luncheon 
speaker, used as her topic “The Pied 
Piper cf 1955.” Representatives 
from such groups as Kiwanis, Lions 
International, Rotary, Altrusa, and 
Zonta participated in the conference. 

Jessie Heathman, president of the 
Illinois Home Economics Association 
and assistant extension editor at the 
University of Illinois, began six 
months’ sabbatical leave on February 
15 that will enable her during the 
first three months to travel to various 
states to study and observe program- 
planning methods and techniques 
used by various educational and com- 
mercial television stations in setting 
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up adult education programs. She 
then expects to return to an area in 
Illinois during the last three months 
of her leave to work with county per- 
sonnel in integrating the use of mass 
communications tools in furthering 
their extension program. 

IOWA. “Today's Challenge to 
Family Living” was the theme of the 
two-day annual Family Life Confer- 
ence at Iowa State College on March 
29 and 30. Helen G. Hurd, chairman 
of the department of sociology at 
Rutgers University, was the featured 
speaker. 

A day of refresher work wil) be 
offered by the departments of child 
development and household equip- 
ment at lowa State College on the 
second annual Alumnae Day on June 
9 for home economics alumnae. 

KANSAS. “Family Centered 
Home Economics” was the theme of 
the annual meeting of the Kansas 
Home Economics Association in March 
in Hutchinson. Panels included 
homemakers, home economists in busi- 
ness, extension workers, and teachers. 

The family centered teaching 
idea has taken hold in the homemak- 
ing department of the Wichita pub 
lic schools. More and more classes 
are being developed for both boys 
and girls, such as Home and Society 
(a family living course), Home Plan 
ning and Decoration, Cooking for 
Two. In the high schools there is 
also a course called Boy's Foods Class. 
Homemaking teachers of the Wichita 
schools, working in committees ac- 
cording to subject matter, are devel- 
oping objectives, content, activities, 
teaching aids, and conclusions for 
each unit of all phases of homemak- 
ing. 

In April, John W. Keltner, head of 
the speech department at Kansas 
State College, will conduct a work- 
shop on role playing and group 
process for the homemaking teachers 
of the Wichita schools to help them 
explore new methods of communica- 
tion in the classroom. Principals and 
counselors will be guests. 

The home economics department at 
Fort Hays Kansas State College is 
offering for elementary feachers a new 
graduate course that deals with prob- 
lems of exceptional children in 
home and social living. 

Dorothy Barfoot, head of the art 
department at Kansas State College. 
returned in January from a 12-month 
trip around the world for study of 


ancient and modern art in Italy, 
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Egypt, Greece, Lebanon, Turkey, and 
India. She brought with her much 
illustrative material for use in her 
classes. 

Mrs. Felicidad Mendaza o!f 
nila, Philippine Islands, is doing grad 
uate work in home economics and 
biology at Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia. 

The Kansas Extension Service has 
lost two staff members: Mrs. Velma 
Huston is now an assistant state leader 
in Michigan with headquarters in 
Marquette and Joanne Ezzard has 
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returned to high school teaching in 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 

Margaret Koenig and Marie Hen- 
dershot, formerly home demonstra- 
tion agents in Wyoming and Kansas, 
respectively, are new agents for two 
of the six districts into which Kansas 
home economics extension work is 
now organized. 

In Wichita, Mrs. Evelyn Fuller, 
who has been with the Gas Service 
Company for three years, has suc- 
ceeded Mrs. Gladys Cook as direc- 
tor of the home service department. 


save 20 calories per cookie" 
simply by using SUC ARYL 


Believe it or not, a good 34-calorie cookie! Easy to make, 
wonderfully sweet —a perfect boost for a despairing dieter’s 
morale. The trick’s in the recipe: Instead of sugar, you use 
SUCARYL® (Cyclamate, Abbott), the new non-caloric sweet- 
ener. SUCARYL bakes right in, won't turn bitter or lose 


its sweetness—in any food, at any 
temperature. Try it today, for sure! 


Abbott 


LOW CALORIE PEANUT BUTTER COOKIES 


2 teaspoons SUCARYL Solv- 
tien or 16 tablets, well 
crushed 


Add Sucary. to melted shortening; add peanut 
butter; blend well. Add eggs; blend again. Add 


flour alternately with milk to which the baking 


tablespoon butter or margo- 
rine, melted end cooled 


cup prenut butter 

2 eggs. slightly beaten 

1 cup sifted enriched flour 
Ve cup skim milk 

Va teetpoon boking sede 


soda has been added; blend well after each addi- 
tion. Drop cookies on ungreased cookie sheet by 
heaping teaspoons. Bake in moderate oven, 375° 
F., 15 minutes. Makes 40 cookies. 

*54 calories if made with sugar (34 with Sucany.) 


FREE SUCARYL RECIPE BOOKLET 
—at Pharmacies everywhere! 


Dood Vout for | 
\ 
A aw 
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“This book should do more to accelerate the 
shift from the old pattern of cooking-sewing to 
the family-centered curriculum than all the books 
that have been written on what should be in- 
cluded in high school homemaking courses and 
all the conferences and workshops held during 
the past decade.” 


Adventuring in 
HOME LIVING 


BOOK 1 
By 
HAZEL M. HATCHER 


and 
MILDRED E. ANDREWS 


This inviting book is the first of a 
series of three general texts for 
teen-agers who are beginning the 
study of homemaking. Each chap- 


ter is the story of a class at work, an approach 


that pupils greatly enjoy. 


Saces Orrices: New Yorx 14 


Curcaco 16 


—Dr. Clara Brown Arny of the 
University of Minnesota 


AND WHAT DO THE BOYS AND 


PUBLISHERS OF 


San Francisco 5 


“Fits our 
problems. 

“Gives tips to boys and girls on how to be 
independent, and about good grooming.” 

“A swell section on how to arrange and keep 
your room.” 

“Helpful hints about things we do every day. It 
also gives the newer ways.” 

“There are characters similar to the average 
adolescent.” 


m “I can not even choose a favorite chapter because 
they are all so good.” 


BETTER BOOKS FOR BETTER TEACHING 


Artanta 3 


GIRLS SAY? 


e group and helps us solve our 
ag P ps 


Dattas 1 Home Orrice: Boston 16 


Mrs. Cook resigned to devote her 
full energies to homemaking. 
KENTUCKY. The annual Ken- 
tucky home economics teacher educa- 
tion conference at the University of 
Kentucky on February 25 and 26 
devoted considerable time to deter- 
mining eriteria for home economics 
teacher education in the state. 
Dean Eunice Roberts of the Univer- 
sity of Indiana discussed “Women’s 
Needs and Education,” and Johnie 
Christian of the Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, served as a con- 
sultant in setting up criteria for 
teacher education in home economics. 
LOUISIANA, “Today's Challenge 
to the Home Economist” was the 
theme of the Louisiana Home Eco- 
nomics Association's spring meeting in 
Shreveport on March 11 and 12. 
Speakers included Mrs. Edna Kraft 
James, vice-president of the American 
Home Economics Association, who 
diseassed the program theme, and Iris 
Davenport of Farm and Ranch maga- 
zine, who spoke on questions relating 
to public relations. Subjects sched- 
uled for discussion by panel and sym- 


posium groups included: “AHEA in 
Review,” “The Place of College Clubs 
in the State Organization,” “The Vari- 
ous Programs in Women’s Education,” 
“What Are We Doing about Public 
Relations?” “How We as Agencies 
Can Help in improving Community 
Health,” and “What Is Your PRQ?” 
The Home Demonstration Agents As- 
sociation, which met in Shreveport on 
March 10, joined the Home Eco- 
nomics Association for its meeting. 
As part of the emphasis during 
January on strengthening college- 
community relations, home eco- 


nomics students at Northwestern State: 


College, Natchitoches, invited women 
from the community to view the 
modeling of garments made in tailor- 
ing classes, and local dealers for home 
appliances to enjoy a buffet supper 
served by the meal-planning classes. 
The Home Economics Club at South- 
eastern Louisiana College, Hammond, 
co-operated with the community in 
recent drives for needed welfare do- 
nations. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Speakers at 
the January 15 meeting of the East- 
ern Massachusetts Home Economics 


Association at Simmons College in- 
cluded Virginia Garvey of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, Bridgeport, 
Connecticut, who discussed the ef- 
fect of small appliances on our lives 
and how they have changed the 
thinking of modern brides; Alice 
Dixon Bond, book reviewer for the 
Boston Herald, who gave a dynamic 
presentation of some of the current 
books; and Mrs. Dorothy S. Lyle of 
the National Institute of Drycleaning, 
Inc., who gave a demonstrated talk 
on new fabrics, covering their use, 
care, wearability, and interesting facts 
about color. 

MICHIGAN. Mrs. Olive K. Sain 
recently was appointed home demon- 
stration agent at Marquette in the Co- 
operative Extension Service of Mich- 
igan State College. From 1935 until 
1946 she held several grade school 
teaching positions in the Bruce Cross- 
ing, Rockland, and Ewen area. 

MISSISSIPPI. To help them in 
making decisions about the profes- 
sional area of home economics they 
wish to enter, 18 seniors from Mibssis- 
sippi State College for Women were 
given an opportunity during a 1% day 
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visit to Mississippi State College the 
latter part of January to see and hear 
about some of the interesting work 
being done by the Extension Service, 
the homemaking education depart- 
ment, and the Experiment Station. 

Student teachers at Mississippi 
Southern College conducted a series 
of meetings for restaurant person- 
nel in Hattiesburg. Emphasis was 
given to the waitress as a public rela- 
tions agent for her city and commu- 
nity, the serving of food, and prob- 
lems in sanitation. 

A series of radio programs en- 
titled “The Heart of the Home” 
was presented over the Dixie Broad- 
casting System by home economics 
students and faculty at Mississippi 
Southern College. 

NEW JERSEY. The Christmas 
meeting of the New Jersey Home 
Economics Association, held in co- 
operation with the Newark Museum, 
included a tour of a Victorian home 
annexed to the Museum and an ex- 
hibit of gifts ranging from $1 to $15 
and representing many types of 
crafts. 

Catherine Cahalan of East Orange, 
chairman of the public relations com- 
mittee, arranged for Clara Mae Taylor 
of Columbia University to speak on 
“Recent Findings in Nutrition” at a 
sectional March 5 of 
North Jersey home economists at the 
College of St. Elizabeth. A tour of 
the new home economics laboratory, 
lunch, and a swim were added fea- 


meeting on 


tures. 

“How the Chemist Has Changed 
Our Eating Habits” was the subject 
of the opening discussion by Henry D. 
Norris of the Southern New Jersey 
Chemical Society at the March 21 
dinner meeting of Southern New Jer- 
sey home economists at Glassboro 
State Teachers College. Ruth L. Pike 
of the Pennsylvania State University 
spoke on “Protein and the B-vita- 
mins.” 

New staff members of the New Jer- 
sey Extension Service include: Gena 
Thames, formerly of Cornell Univer- 
sity, as home furnishings specialist, 
and Jean Judge, formerly of the 
United Fruit Company, as specialist 
in food marketing. 

NEW MEXICO. A bill for en- 
richment of flour and bread spon- 
sored by the New Mexico Nutrition 


now before the 22d 


Committee is 


New Mexico Legislature. 
Dorothea Riemann of Colfax 
County was recently elected president 
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Just Between 


.-. we've been keeping some news from 
you! Such good news it has been hard 
not to hint, at least, but finally we can tell 
you. This spring Swift & Company is 
bringing out frozen fried chicken! It's fried 
perfectly too, because a great deal of re- 
search went into finding exactly the right 
method. In fact, here in the Test Kitchens 
we did all the initial development of this 
new product and it seems we ate fried 
chicken for years while we worked on it. 

Even the package is unusual. It's lined 
with aluminum foil and can be used as a 
“pan™ to heat the chicken if you do it in 


... we take so much trouble with 
the bacon we sell, at Swift, we 
can't help offering this reminder 
from time to time. The goodness 
of bacon is a fleeting thing so it 
is best to buy no more than a 
week's supply at a time. And did 


i / ...from what many 
young girls write us, we 
think this is news vour 
students will be glad to 
have. Every day it seems, we receive a letter from 
a bride telling us she finds the frosting the most 
difficult part of the cake. It's either too hard or too 
soft or too grainy or too something. So we've worked 
out a simple, different and fabulously good frosting 


you know?...the cellophane 
bacon is wrapped in when you 
buy it, is a very special kind 
developed to protect the flavor 
and freshness fully. So it's im- 
portant to refrigerate bacon in 
its original wrapping. 


the oven. Which, 
incidentally we think 
is the simplest way, 
since it merely goes 
in a 400 degree oven 
for 30 minutes. 
This summer 
these 1 to 2-pound packages of Swift's 
new frozen fried chicken will be ideal for 
outdoor barbecues and picnics since it is 
so easily prepared on a grill. As one of 


our girls said the other day, “The way toa 
man’s heart is being made easier for us 
all the time!” 


using Allsweet and various 
kinds of ordinary 
Really, this is an idea you 
won't want to miss and we're 


candy 


pleased to say we have enough 
booklets to send you the com- 
plete collection of recipes, Let 
us know how many « opies 
you'll need for your students. 


QUESTIONS WE'RE ASKED MOST OFTEN 

: Can a quick-mix shortening be used in my old-fash- 
ioned recipes? 

: It certainly can! Quick-mix shortenings are best for 
both conventional and the new no-creaming recipes. 


The Lest Word. It's the end again for this month's column. We'll see you in the 
May issue when we have some wonderful banquet news for you 


sty vex, Sogen— 
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of the New Mexico Home Demonstra- 
tion Agents Association. 

Mrs. Fabiola Cabeza de Baca 
Gilbert, home demonstration agent- 
at-large and author of “Historic Cook- 
ery,” popular circular of the New 
Mexico Extension Service, has recently 
published her second book, We Fed 
Them Cactus, published by the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico Press. The 
book gives the history of a great ranch 
near Las Vegas, New Mexico, which 
at one time belonged to the de Baca 
family. Her other book is The Good 
Life! 

NEW YORK. A scholarship fund 
has been set up by the New Yerk 
State School Food Service Asso- 
ciation as a memorial to the late 
Margaret E. Prentice, an associate 
in the New York State Education De- 
partment and chairman of the school 
lunch supervisors. The fund will be 
used to send a cook-manager to a 
school lunch education workshop. 
Friends may send their contributions 
to Mrs. Maryon Long, Treasurer, New 
York State School Food Service As- 
sociation, Chenango Valley Central 
School, Binghamton, New York. 

The first recipient of this scholar- 
ship is Mrs. Elaine Bradley of North 
Syracuse. 

Mrs. Merna Samp'es and Eliza- 
beth Litchfield of State Teachers Col- 
lege, Oneonta, collaborated in the 
preparation of a pamphlet on manage- 
ment issued by the home economics 
section of the National Education 
Association. Betty Foster, a senior 
in the home economics division of the 
College at the time, contributed the 
art work. 

Mrs. Samples has also co-operated 
with the Bureau of Home Economics 
of the New York State Education De- 
partment in the writing of two bulle- 
tins for the use of homemaking teach- 
ers in the state: “The Enrichment of 
Family Living Through Home, 
School, and Community Experiences” 
and “Education for Family Living.” 

Co-operation among HEIB mem- 
bers made for the success of the 
Teachers’ Workshop on November 
20 at the Niagara-Mohawk Audito- 
rium, Syracuse, when various types 
of household appliances were dis- 
cussed. Eighty teachers, mostly from 
Onondaga County, attended. 

NORTH CAROLINA. The Nur- 
sery School at the Woman's College 
of the University of North Carolina 
was recently moved into a new build- 


ing equipped with modern facilities 
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suitable for the play and other needs 
of 3- and 4-year-old children, for stu- 
dent observation of the children, and 
for parent observation and discussion 
groups. 

Educational television is claiming 
the attention of the staff of the Wom- 
an's College School of Home Eco- 
nomics. As part of the all-university 
television program carried on Chan- 
nel 4, the School of Home Economics 
is taking the responsibility for a mod- 
ern homemaker program three after- 
noons each week, and the nursery 
school teacher, Mrs. Johanna McCart- 
ney, is presenting a preschool group 
program four afternoons a week en- 
titled “The Little Schoolhouse.” 

NORTH DAKOTA. Speakers at 
the annual conference of the North 
Dakota Agricultural College from 
January 11 to 14 included Shawnee 
Brown, director of the Oklahoma Ex- 
tension Service, and Starley Hunter, 
a family economics and home man- 
agement specialist in the U. S. Exten- 
sion Service. Dr. Hunter discussed 
home economics and farm and home 
development. 

The North Dakota Council of Ad- 
ministrative Women in Education 
named Christine Finlayson, state 
supervisor of home economics educa- 
tion since 1922, as the outstanding 
woman educator of the year in North 
Dakota. In addition to her work in 
home economics for day schools, Miss 
Finlayson has promoted adult home- 
making education, nursery school edu- 
cation, and youth leadership through 
the organization of the Future Home- 
makers of America. She was also 
cited for her work in civic and state 
organizations. 

Through co-operation of the home 
economics education class at the Uni- 
versity of North Dakota and the North 
Dakota Extension Service, a one-day 
workshop for adult educators was 
held on November 20 at the Univer- 
sity. Malcolm S. Knowles of Chi- 
cago, administrative co-ordinator of 
the National Adult Education Asso- 
ciation, was consultant. Use of group 
discussions as an adult-education tech- 
nique was demonstrated. 

Four district conferences for 
homemaking teachers of the state 
were scheduled for the four week ends 
in March. As follow-up of the State 
Teachers Conference, teaching foods 
on the meal basis was emphasized at 
one of the conferences. The state 
supervisors and teacher-trainers di- 
rected this in-service training meeting. 
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A Nursery School to serve as a 
laboratory for junior and senior girls 
enrolled in child development courses 
at North Dakota Agricultural College 
was opened in Ceres Hall for the win- 
ter term under the direction of Mrs. 
Virginia Merifield. 

“Experiences in Leadership 
Training” will be emphasized at the 
tenth convention of the North Dakota 
Future Homemakers of America in 
Fargo on April 15 and 16. Ned Flan- 
ders, social psychologist of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, will be the con- 
ference consultant. 

PENNSYLVANIA. The foods, 
nutrition, welfare, and health commit- 
tee of the Pennsylvania Home Eco- 
nomics Association assumed respon- 
sibility for one panel at the annual 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Welfare 
Conference in March. 

Home economics faculty members 
of Drexel Institute of Technology 
participated in the planning and pro- 
duction of the “Women Who Work” 
forums presented in January by the 
Consumer Advisory Council of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Greater 
Philadelphia. 

The new mailing address for the 
Pennsylvania State University is 
University Park, Pennsylvania. 

The international friends com- 
mittee of the College of Home Eco- 
nomics at the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity has been sponsoring a series 
of programs that offer an opportunity 
for home economics students from 
non-continental United States to talk 
on education, family life, and customs 
in their homeland. Programs this 
year have been presented by students 
from Egypt, Hawaii, Africa, India, 
and Korea. Exhibits of crafts and na- 
tive costumes provided background 
for the programs. Contributions at 
each event went into a fund for aid 
to foreign students. Hazel M. Hatcher 
is chairman of the committee. 

“New Ways in Family Living: 
Home Economics Yesterday, Today, 
and Tomorrow” will be the theme of 
the sixth annual Spring Week End on 
April 22 and 23 at Pennsylvania State 
University. Since this is the Centen- 
nial Year for the University, a parade 
of the old and the new in all phases 
of home economics is planned. 

Mrs. Corinne Robinson and 
Elizabeth Mellor of Drexel Institute 
of Technology are collaborating on a 
seminar on “Current Findings in Food 
Preparation.” 

Mary Elizabeth Yost has suc- 
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ceeded Mrs. Edith D. Davison in 
the Department of Public Instruction, 
Harrisburg. 

Grace K. Nadig of Temple Univer- 
sity has returned from her FAO as- 
signment at the Arab States Funda- 
mental Educational Centre in Egypt. 

Helen Denning, extension nutri- 
tion specialist, received the 1954 Bor- 
den graduate award in home eco- 
nomics. 

New home economics staff mem- 
bers at the Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity include Dr. Virginia Britton, 
home management and family eco- 
nomics; Mrs. Marion Walker, re- 
search assistant in housing and home 
equipment; Margaret Batjer and 
Jean Anderson, foods and nutrition; 
Helen E. Bell, Yvonne Cook, Mrs. 
Esther Weaver Shoup, Lavern 
Henderson, home-community rela- 
tionships; Mrs. Helen Buchanan and 
Mrs. Mary Haworth, child develop- 
ment and family relations; Mrs. Helen 
Tunison, home art; Dorothy Ann 
Schultz, home economics education: 
Margaret Houston, hotel and insti- 
tution management. 

New specialists added to the Penn- 
sylvania home economics extension 
service staff are: Elsie Bamesberger, 
consumer education; Carolyn Lyon, 
supervision; Doris Snook and Bon- 
nie Dale Sansom, home manage- 
ment. 

New home economics staff mem- 
bers at Drexel Institute of Tech- 
nology are: Helen Bindas and Mrs. 
Eleanor Leonard, foods and nutri- 
tion; Margaret Jane Brennan, 
teacher education; and Mrs. Mary 
Carter, clothing and textiles. 

Gladys Starr has joined the Temple 
University staff as director of the 
home management house. 

Mrs. Virginia Rohrer is a new 
member of the teacher education and 
home furnishing staff at State Teach- 
ers College, Indiana. 

TENNESSEE. The Tennessee 
Home Economics Association has as- 
sumed responsibility in the state for 
teaching the Civil Defense Emer- 
gency Mass Feeding Course (sce 
page 265). 

The University of Tennessee's 
Martin Branch enrollment in home 
economics has increased more than 
25 per cent over that of last year, 
and 100 per cent of the home eco- 
nomics students belong to the Branch’s 
Home Economics Club, which is affil- 
iated with the Tennessee Home Eco- 
nomics Association and the AHEA. 
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Eleanor Birdsong, formerly in 
charge of 4-H Club work for Hamil- 
ton County, is now director of con- 
sumer education in Chattanooga, the 
first city in Tennessee to have this 
new phase of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture's extension service to 
urban homemakers. 

Mary Rachel Armstrong, head of 
the home economics department at 
the Martin Branch of the University 
of Tennessee, has been appointed a 
representative of the American Die- 
tetic Association to the Joint School 
Lunch Committee of the ADA, 
AHEA, and the American School Food 
Service Association. 

UTAH. Dr. Marion C. Pfund, 
formerly on the staff of the New York 
State College of Home Economics at 
Cornell University, has been co-dean 
of the College of Family Living at 
Brigham Young University, Provo, 
Utah, since September 1954. 

VIRGINIA. M'Ledge Moffett of 
Radford College is compiling a his- 
tory of the Virginia Home Eco- 
nomics Association. She has or- 
ganized Association materials and rec- 
ords assembled and completed by 
Sylvia Slocum and will draw on her 
own long connection with home eco- 
nomics in Virginia to supplement the 
assembled data. 

Mrs. Sallie Arn Ellison, execu- 
tive director of the Richmond Area 
Heart Association for the past 3% 
years, resigned to become executive 
director of the Richmond Dairy Coun- 
cil. She succeeds Catherine Adams, 
who resigned from the Council in No- 
vember in order to be at her home in 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Sylvia Buffington, formerly with 
the Graybar Electric Company in Co- 
lumbia, South Carolina, has 
transferred to the Company's Rich- 
mond office. She succeeds Rita Marie 
Schneider, who was transferred to 
the Company's Los Angeles office on 
January 1. 

WASHINGTON. Mary Ingle, 
dean of women at Anatolia College, 
Thessaloniki, Greece, was scheduled 
as the featured speaker at the conven- 
tion of the Washington Home Eco- 
nomics Association at the Hotel 
Leopold. in Bellingham on March 25 
and 26. “Responsibilities of Home 
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Economists in International Educa- 
tion” was her subject. Jessie Boecken- 
heuer was convention chairman. 
Canadian neighbors joined Asso- 
ciation members for a luncheon at 
which the program was presented by 
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Canadian home economists with Char- 
lotte Black of the University of Brit- 
ish Columbia presiding. 

Goldie Manning, chairman of the 
Association's legislative committee, 
who studies bills as they are pre- 
sented and passed, reported at the 
spring convention on bills of interest 
to home economists. She not only 
follows state legislation but keeps her- 
self informed on national legislative 
developments. 

Two dietitian members of the 
Olympia Home Economics Group, 
Bernice Cornehl and Mrs. Joe Bur- 
nette, are contributing their services 
to YWCA-sponsored reducing classes. 

The North Central Washington 
Home Economics Association is spon- 
soring the Red Cross Bloodmobile. 
Under the co-chairmanship of Mrs. 
Jack Maguire and Mrs. Leslie Lewis, 
the members will furnish workers for 
the canteen. 

WISCONSIN. Ella Jane Meiller 
of the Stout Institute was among the 
100 members appointed to the Wis- 
consin Committee on Children and 
Youth by Governor Kohler. The com- 
mittee, which serves as a planning 
and co-ordinating group for the wel- 
fare of all children in Wisconsin, will 
sponsor the fourth biennial Governor's 
Conference on Children and Youth 
on April 14 and 15 in Madison. 

WYOMING. Beth Peterson, 
home economist for E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Company, was scheduled 
as guest speaker at the annual meet- 
ing of the Wyoming Home Economics 
Association in Casper on April 1 and 
2. She was guest speaker also at a 
meeting sponsored by the Home Eco- 
nomics Club at the University of 
Wyoming on February 1. She showed 
many types of new fabrics and dis- 
cussed the contribution of textile 
chemistry to the textile industry and 
the homemaker. 

A training workshop for home 
demonstration agents with less than 
3 years’ experience in Wyoming was 
conducted by the state home demon- 
stration staff the first two weeks in 
January. It covered subject matter 
and methods of teaching in all areas. 

Olive Berry, fashion co-ordinator 
with the Simplicity Pattern Company, 
is scheduled to present a style show 
at the University of Wyoming on April 
13 entitled “Fashions from the Is 
lands.” It will feature 14 basic cos 
tumes and accessories in a variety of 
fabrics and textures and sea shell 
colors. 


Beautiful, shining, easily managed 
hair contributes immeasurably to a 
well-groomed appearance. How- 
ever, hair, like skin. varies from 
| individual to individual, but even 
hair that is not soft and silky can 
be attractive if given regular care. 


Regular care means regular sham- 
pooing and regular brushing. Reg- 
ular care means, too, that comb 
and brush should be cleaned when- 
ever hair is shampooed. 


The use of a Baking Soda solution 
(3 tablespoons of Baking Soda to 
one quart of warm water) for 
washing these good grooming tools 
helps keep them fresh and sweet, 
as well as clean. Immerse comb 
and brush in solution and let 
stand for several minutes; then 
rinse in clear water. Shake excess 
water off brush and dry with 
bristles up. 


Your Household Treasure 
Send for FREE TEACHING AIDS ... 


Pal 
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Grooming. 


student folders on Cookies and Good B 
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In addition to its 101 household 
/ uses, Baking Soda readily emulsi- 
° fies the grease and oil that collects 

on combs and brushes. Therefore, 
a box of Baking Soda should be kept on the bathroom shelf for cleaning these 
good grooming tools regularly. 
Arm & Hammer Brand and Cow Brand Baking Soda are also excellent denti- 
frices. Both of these nationally known products are acceptable to the Council on 
Dental Therapeutics of the American Dental Association for use as dentifrices; 
both are uniform in composition and texture; both are pure bicarbonate of soda, 
meeting all requirements of the U. S. Pharmacopeia. 


Home Economics Department 
ARM & HAMMER BRAND AND COW BRAND BAKING SODA 


Church & Dwight Co., Inc., 10 Cedar Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Mary Grace Clark has been ap- 
pointed development supervisor of the 
Westinghouse Home Economics In- 
stitute, Mrs. Julia Kiene, director, has 
announced. Miss Clark will work in 
co-operation with the engineering and 
quality control departments in the de- 
velopment of all Westinghouse major 
appliances. She was formerly in the 
home service department of the Ohio 
Edison Company, a home service di- 
rector for the Ohio Fuel Gas Com- 
pany, and the assistant home service 
director for the Hamilton Manufac- 
turing Company. 


A brand new flavor for jelled des- 
serts and salads has just made its ap- 
pearance in food stores in every part 
of the country. It is Apple Jell-O, a 
product of the General Foods Corpo- 
ration. Also new in this company’s 
quick dessert line is Jell-O Coconut 
Cream Instant Pudding, which will 
now be found beside the instant 
chocolate, vanilla, and butterscotch 
puddings of General Foods on the 


grocers’ shelves. 


The opening of a new test kitchen, 
with Helen Carlisle as home econo- 
mist in charge, has been announced 
by the California & Hawaiian Sugar 
Refining Corporation. Miss Carlisle, 
who will be known as “Jean Porter,” 
director of C and H's Homemakers’ 
Bureau, was formerly home economist 
in charge of special activities and pro- 
motions for Crosley Division of AVCO 
Manufacturing Corporation with head- 
quarters in Cincinnati. Genevieve 
Callahan will continue her work as 
consultant on home economics to C 
and H for a short period. 


“Frozen Desserts to Fit Any 
Equipment™ is a combination recipe 
book and classroom and laboratory 
outline offered by the Pet Milk Com- 
pany which home economics students 
may wish to use also in their homes 
during summer vacations. The book 
is designed for ease of filing in a 
standard-size loose-leaf notebook and 
aids in demonstrating the prepara- 
tion of desserts with the several kinds 
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of freezing equipment—ice cream 
freezer, refrigerator tray, and mold. 
The 12-page book, as many copies as 
are needed for class work, may be re- 
quested from the Pet Milk Company, 
Home Economics Department, 1448-D 
Arcade Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri. 


For machine sewing on fabrics 
that are inclined to stretch or slip, the 
Walking Presser Foot has been devel- 

by the Singer Sewing Machine 
Co. for both the straight-needle and 
the slant-needle machine. The secret 
of this special presser foot, which is 
attached like a regular presser foot, is 
that its two “toes” move independ- 
ently of each other, says the manufac- 


turer. “The left toe gives the attach- 


ment its name, for it ‘walks’ with the 
fabric in unison with the feed dog, re- 
sulting in coordinated action and feed- 


ing.” 


Appointment of Mrs. Glena Pierce 
as home economist for the Norge Divi- 
sion of the Borg-Warner Corporation 
has been announced by Mrs. Jessie 
Cartwright, director of the Norge 
Home Institute. Mrs. Pierce was pre- 
viously regional home service super- 
visor for Ironrite, Inc., and home econ- 
omist for the South Bend (Indiana) 
Electric Co. 


Zippers that come in tiny trans- 
parent plastic jars are new at the no- 
tion counter. They are the Crown 
zippers, which Coats & Clark, Inc., 
their maker, says are made even more 
“trouble free” by the new package, as 


the right color is so easily selected. 


The fascinating subject of lemon 
pies is thoroughly treated in a file-size 
folder prepared by the consumer serv- 
ice division of Sunkist Growers under 
the title “The Hows and Whys of 
Lemon Meringue Pies.” It answers 
all the questions asked by homemak- 
ers, home economists, and teachers 
about lemon meringue pie, says Ger- 
trude Austin, director of consumer 
service for Sunkist, who states that this 
pie is America’s No. 2 favorite. 

If you want to know how to freeze 


lemon pies, you will find that in- 
formation in “Here's How to Freeze 
Lemon Pies,” a newly revised folder. 
Both folders may be requested free 
from Consumer Service Division, Sun- 
kist Growers, Box 2706, Terminal An- 
nex, Los Angeles 54, California. 


A laundry cart with an attached 
“hang-it” feature that lets you hang a 
freshly ironed garment without §stir- 
ring from a sitting position is Causing 
“over-the-clothesline talk,” states Lei- 
surehouse of Chicago in its release 
about Gypsy Kart. The cart’s frame- 
work is light-weight wrought iron and 
folds for easy storage. Its basket with 
extra saddle pockets is colorfast denim 
and snaps on and off for washing. 


A new film, “Fresh Frosted Meats 
for the Quantity Food Industry,” 
sponsored by Armour and Company, 
shows how frozen meats which are 
precut into portions reduce control, 
labor, and time cost in food establish- 
ments. Proper care and cookery tech- 
niques to be used with quick-frozen 
individual meat cuts are also demon- 
strated in the 11 mm color-sound filna. 
The film is suggested for use in college 
institution management classes. To se- 
cure it for showing, write to Hotel & 
Institution Dept., Armour and Com- 
pany, Chicago 9, Illinois. It will be 
loaned free except for return postage. 
Brochures are also available to dis- 
tribute at the time the film is shown. 


Exclusive rights in a patent for a 
special meat-base formula for babies 
allergic to milk has been given to the 
public by Swift & Company. The 
Company is doing this in recognition 
of important contributions by mem- 
bers of the medical profession who 
have done field. 
Through this action further research 
can be stimulated and the use of this 
type of product encouraged, said a 
Company Although 
the product was designed to be com- 
mercially produced, it can be prepared 
in the home or hospital from strained 
meats and other ingredients readily 
obtained in grocery or drug stores. 
The formula contains proper propor- 
tions of strained meat, lard, mineral 
salts to supply calcium and phos- 
phorous, certain carbohydrates, salt, 
and water so that its composition re- 
sembles that of milk, is thoroughly 
digestible, and has an agreeable flavor 


and aroma. 
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APPLICATION 
FOR HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS 


46th ANNUAL MEETING 
AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
June 28-July 1, 1955 
MAIL EARLY MAIL EARLY 


All requests for reservations are handled in the order received. In order to be sure of receiving your choice of hotel 
and type of accommodations desired, we urge you to mail your request early to the AHEA Housing Bureau, Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce, 1750 Hennepin Avenue, Minneapolis 3, Minnesota. Plan to share a room if possible. Single 
rooms are very scarce. 


AHEA HOUSING BUREAU 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
1750 Hennepin Avenue ' 
Minneapolis 3, Minnesota Specify name of group 
Please reserve hotel accommodations as follows: (HEIB or EXTENSION) 


l. Preferred Hotels: 


Please check if you are attending a pre-convention 
session [] 


First Choice Fourth Choice 
Second Choice Fifth Choice 
Third Choice Sixth Choice 
2. Please specify the number and types of rooms desired: 
Single room(s) with bath for person(s). Rate $ to $ per room. 
Twin bedroom(s) with bath for person(s). Rate $ to $ per room. 
Double bedroom(s) persons. Rate $ to $ per room. 
Parlor bedroom suite person(s). Rate $ 
3. Date of Arrival ; morning or afternoon 


(Reservations will be held only until 6:00 p. m. unless the hotel is notified otherwise.) (If, after making reservations, 
you find it impossible to attend please notify the Housing Bureau promptly.) 


4. Date of Departure , Approximate hour 
5. If accommodations are to be used by more than one person please list names below: 
NAME STREET ADDRESS CITY STATE 
Signed: 
6. BE SURE TO 
(Street Address) 


SIGN YOUR NAME 
(City and State) 


RESERVATIONS WILL NOT BE ACCEPTED DIRECTLY BY THE HOTELS. When assignment has been made, 
confirmation of your reservation will be mailed to you. Please enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope to help 


expedite assignment of rooms. 
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the essence of coffee 


Sipped hot or iced, sweetened or without sugar, 

with cream or without, from a demi-tasse or a mug... 
coffee represents the essence of tempting flavor 

and universally loved aroma, and, at the same time, 

it pleasantly stimulates mind and body. All these attributes a 

are found in Borden's Instant Coffee because of careful 

choice of the finest of coffee beans and expert processing. 


The physician can utilize to advantage the effects of coffee in the 

dietary management of many patients, because the stimulation imparted , 
by ordinary amounts of this beverage remains within physiological limits. yas 
Therefore, the occurrence of after-depression is practically unknown. 


The pharmacodynamic actions of coffee seldom 
demand its exclusion from the dietary regime 

of adults in health or disease. Indeed, because of 
its caffeine content (100 to 150 mg. per cup — 
an average therapeutic dose), coffee is 

olten recommended for its cardiac and central 
nervous system stimulating effects, 

its vasodilating action on peripheral and 
possibly coronary vessels, and its diuretic 
benefits, in cerebral thrombosis, cardiac 
decompensation, the nephritides, and in 
hypertension, when taken in the morning.’* 


Borden's Instant Coffee, moreover, has 
special advantages for the patient whose digestive 
system is easily upset. The coffee oils usually responsible 

for rancidity, off-flavor and consequent intestinal disturbances 

are eliminated in Borden's special low-temperature vacuum drying 
process. In addition, Borden's Instant Coffee has a low sodium content, 
no added carbohydrates, and very few calories. 


Borden's Instant Coffee, thus, is truly the Essence of Coffee. 


Manufacturers and distributors of BORDEN’S Instant Coffee 
STARLAC non-fat dry milk * BORDEN'’S Evaporated Milk * Fresh Milk + Ice Cream « Cheese 
BREMIL powdered infant food - MULL-SOY hypoallergenic food 

BIOLAC infant food - DRYCO infant foods KLIM powdered whole milk 


1. Soliman. T.: A Manual of Pharmacology, ed. 7, Philadelphia, W. B. Seunders 
Company, 1948, pp. 225 and 226. 

2. Goodman, L. and Gilman, A.: The Pharmacological Basis of Therapeutics, New York, 
The Macmillan Company, 1941, pp 28) and 254 

3. Camp, C. D., in Stieglitz, E. Geriatric Medicine, ed. Philadelphia, 

B. Lippincott Company, 1954, chap. 19, p. 776. Stieglitz, E. ibid, chap. p. 46) 
Stieglitz, E. ibid, chap. 37. p. 954. 
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New 1955 Kelvinator Refrigerator 
brings Magic and COLOR to your classroom 


CTE 
8447 


990295 


Model Illustrated — KA-120 11.6 cv. ft. 


Automatic Defrosting! The Biggest Freezer Chest Ever... Plus a 


Choice of 8 Exciting Colors in the New 1955 Kelvinator Refrigerator ! 


by Joan Adams 

Kelvinator Institute for Better Living 
HERE'S THE REFRIGERATOR to serve 
as your classroom assistant! Though 
it's a big 11.6 cu. ft., it takes only 


31 inches of wall space! 


And it’s backed by all the dependability of 


JOAN ADAMS, KELVINATOR é-8 
Detroit 32, Michigan 

Please forward— 

Full information on Kelvinator’s School Appliance 


Installauon Plan 
(Available only in Continental U.S. A) 


() Literature on Kelvinator's new 1955 Refrigerator 


Kelvinator’s 40 years of refrigeration pioneering 
You just can’t buy better than Kelvinator! 


Here's a Value Bonus: Automatic Defrosting 
at no extra cost! Here's a Beauty Bonus: choice 
of 8 gay colors! Your Kelvinator Dealer will 
tell you about his liberal School Appliance Plan. 
Or write me direct about it 


80 tb. across-the-top freezer chest! And with Kelvinator's 


New! s0 ww. treezer 


chest across the top! 


New! puromatic 


frosting that never thaws 
your food! 


New! Dairy 
Shelf glides milk bottles 
to you! 


New! Space engi- 
neering gives you the 
most in usable storage 
in the least possible wall 


space. 


New! Speedy -cube 


ice trays give you 
more ice cubes! 


New! “Moisture- 


Seal” twin crispers for 
garden-fresh storage! 


New! Larger capac- 


ity door shelves for “up- 
front” storage! 


New! Butter Chest 


and Cheese Chest built 
into the door! 


New! A choice of 8 


gay colors: 


Lagoon Bive 

Bermuda Pink 

Spring Green 

Fern Green 

Harvest Yellow 

Buttercup Yellow 

Dawn Gray 

Sand Beige 

And Classic White— 
of course 


Magic Cycle*” 


Automatic Defrosting not even ice cream will thaw during the nightly defrosting. 


"Patent applied for. 


\ 
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